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Easy Drawing Lessons. For Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three Parts. 

Krusi’s Drawing Tablets. To accompany 
“Easy Lessons in Drawing,” and Krusi’s 
“ Synthetic Series.” 


Graded Course. 


Synthetic Series. Primary. Four Books. 
Analytic Series. Intermediate. Four Books. 
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Natural History Series. 
Six Numbers, 


Green’s Primary Drawing Cards. 
Two Parts, 


Chichester’s Original. Drawing Book. 
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Morse’s Elementary Mechanical Prawing. 
Six Books. 
Babcock’s Elementary Architecture. 
Nine Books. 
Cleave’s Outline and Relief Designs. 
Six Books. 
Kastner’s Textile Designs. 
Six Books. 
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“Our School Books our Now the Best on Earth.” 


“Faull of the soundest advice.”—Golden Rule. 


Psychology in Education. 


A Treatise for Parents and Educators. 8B 
Louisa Parsons HOPKINS, author of * Hand 
book of the Earth,” “ How shall my Child be 
Taught,” “Natural History Plays,” etc. 50 


cen 
* The work is one of great merit.” 

A P. PEABODY, 

®meritus Professor of Chrietian Morals in Harvard 
University. 

“The book yeu sent, ‘Edvcational Psychol is 
written with upcommon discrimination and ability,— 
much condensed. and yet clear. Will you please con- 
vey my congratulations to the author, 

Very y yours, 
MARK HOPKINS. 


“Deep, thoughtful and pungent. ’’—Public 


The Nation in a Nutshell, 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author “Heroes 
of bx, A “Young Folks’ History of Eng- 
land,” “Young Folks’ History of Lreland,” etc. 


Price, 50 cents. 

“To tell the story of a nation like ours in a nutshell. 
requires a peculiar faculty for selecting, con 
and philosophying. The brevity into wa 
the principal events in American history, d 
detract from the charming interest of the narrative 
style.”—Pubdlic Optmon 


“ Admirably adapted to the needs of Children.” 
—Oritic. 


Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories of 
Animals. 


Mrs, SANBORN TENNEY. 6 vols. Boards. 
r volume, 30 cents net; 35 cents by mail. 

Each volume complete in itself, and sold 

separate if desired. 1. Quadru . 2, Birds, 

3 Fishes and Reptiles. 4. Bees and Kep- 

tiles. 5. Sea Shells and Kiver Shells. 6. 

Sea Urchins, Star Fishe«, and Corals. This 

series contains over 500 illustrations true to 

nature, engraved and printed inthe best man- 
ner. 

“We have not met, in so compact a form, in lan 
guage over which none need stumble. so admirable a 
series of brief chapters tu natural history, with which 
the young will be delighted. and the older ones read 
with profit.”—Lawrence Advance. 


haoksellers and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





SAN FRANCISCO. 


“The book proves that our schoo! books are 
now the best on earth..""— Boston 


Study of the English Classics. 


A practical Handbook for Teachers. By 
BERT F. BLAISDELL, A.M., author of 
Bodies,” ** How to Keep Well,” “The Obild’s 
Book of Health.” New edition. Net, $1.0; 
by mail, $1.10. 

“It is a Sook for the present, abreast of the times, 
in full comouety we the latest approved methods 
of ye this rtant branch. Ite methods are 
direct and progressive. There is no circu tion 
or unnecessary and unimportant details It is not 
dull nor tedious itis Sptertetaing, me ruc 
tion and will find friends a: ong students and teach- 
ers.”—Chicago Cu rent. 


“A book of great power and interest.””—Am. 
Bookseller. 


Christian Morals. 


A series of Lectures By ANDREW P. PRABODY, 
D.D.,L.L.D. Emeritus Professor of Christian 
Morals in Harvard University. Cloth, $1.50. 

** These new lectures were first published under the 
title of “Harvard Lectures on Moral flosuphy.” 
The title is now changed for distinction from the ear- 
lier work of Dr Peabody, 

“The work is the product of a fively developed mind 
acd illustrates the orinciples of ethical scieace as they 
are ~~“. in its own apd human history "—Jor- 
wich Bulk tin 


“This royal road to learning.”—Alta Califor- 
nian. 


How shall my Child be Taught ? 


PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, The Science of 
Teaching. Illustrated by Loursa PARSONS 
Hopx«.wys, Supervisor of Boston Schools; author 
of “Hand book of the Earth,” “ Psychology 
in Education,” “ Natural History Plays,” cto. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“ In spite of the canon laid down by a distinguished 
writer on the philosophy of education, that ‘Work 
should never be treated as if it were play, nor p'ay as 
if 't were work,’ we hope thet this royal road to learn- 
ing will be followed out, and taat the tims will come 





when even in our publ c schools, the fact will be 
recognized that education is made for the child, and 
not the child for education.”"—Alta Cauifornian. 
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Ditson & Co.’s Sunday-School Music 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday School 
management should adopt a new Singing 
k.. Book without qoteny examining one of 
wa their “tried and true,” Sunday, 
School Song Books. 


VOICES OF PRAISE (2°. Sx, Fzo Ree sor? 


Rey. C. L Hutchins. Music 
and poetry dignified and classical, \ not dull; in 
fact, bright and enthusiastic. Very large col- 
lection for the mon 


SINGING ON THE WAY (2%:.3%29 ver dor, 
by Mrs. Jewett, ably 

assisted by Dr. Holbrook, whene noble compo- 
sitions are known and loved in all the churches. 
This, like the book above mentioned, does ex- 
cellently well for a =? Singing Book for 

prayer and praise meeti 

$3.60 per doz.) 


SONGS OF PROMISE (35 H ‘enney and Rev. 


E. A. Hoffman—the first digtiy gifted, musically 
and the second the author of many Hymns 0: 
jy aed —_ beautiful quality. One of the new- 


SONG WORSHIP Biacrson and W. F Sherwin, 
both celebrated compliers, composers ard ee, 


-ers, andthe latter well-known as having 
charge of the music at many Chautauqua meet- 


ings 

hor other good books, please send for lists 
and catalogues, 

* For a lovely little book for the fouss child- 
ren ofaSunday School, jook no further than 
FRESH FLOWERS (25 cts., $2.40 per doz., Emma 
— Sweet Hymns, Sweet M ic, Pretty Pic- 

ures, 
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GAIN we give our readers two extra 
pages filled with interesting material. 
We are trying to do our part, and 

thousands of our subscribers are doing 
theirs. A long pull, and a strong pull, and 
a pull altogether, will put the Journal far 
towards its ideal condition. 





HY do not a larger number of teachers attend 
the meetings of our state associations? The 
absence of many whose educational characters are 
excellent prevents us from saying that they stay 
away because they have no interest in their work. 
There are thousands of life-long teachers who have 
never been enrolled as members of either a state or 
the national association, and yet are doing excellent 
Work, In a recent conversation with such a teacher 
the question was asked: ‘‘Why do you not attend 
our state association?” His answer was: ‘‘I at- 
tended one meeting and don’t want to go again. It 
Was unsocial, the papers were long and dry, and I 
didn't hear a word that would help a city teacher.” 





This may all have been true, and yet his duty to 
support professional interchange of opinions remains 
the same. 

A State Association belongs to all the teachers of 
the state. If it is not what it ought to be, those who 
know its defects are bound to remedy them. Half 
the battle is gained when the weak point of the 
enemy is pointed out; the other half, when it is 
attacked. No state association is past improvement, 
and those who know what these improvements 
should be are the very ones to advocate them. The 
charge of unsociability is too puerile to be consid- 
ered, 

A state association should indicate the educational 
temperature of the state, just as the prayer-meeting 
shows the spiritual condition of achurch. It should 
be a grand field-day when the best thought of the 
state meets for discussion, conference, and sugges- 
tion. Many teachers cannot go because they can- 
not afford the expense. These must be excused, but 
any teacher who can go, and will not, neglects a 
duty for which there can be no excuse. 


GCHOOL INCENTIVES has been the subject of 

much discussion, but to a northern state belongs 
the honor of discovering a new method of giving in- 
terest to school work. It was found that a certain 
teacher was making his school remarkably interest- 
ing. This inventive teacher found out that a curri- 
culum composed of poker, high low jack, and cut- 
throat euchre is much more fascinating than 
the usual dull routine of studies. Is not the hunt 
for the double six in a game of dominoes more 
enjoyable than endeavoring to discover how many 
pigs a man can buy with $4,000 (if he had it), at 
$27 3-10 per pig? The pupils were unaccountably 
eager to attend school, but did not display as much 
progress in their studies as might have been antici- 
pated. An investigation showed that instead of 
teaching them facts from musty text-books, the 
pedagogue was instructing them in the use of cards, 
dominoes, and the maddening delight of checkers. 
The entire afternoon session was devoted to these 
sports, and when not engaged in collaring the 
“pot” in a game of poker, this teacher favored his 
scholars with select readings from ‘‘The Haunted 
Cow-Shed, or the Hatchet of Horror,” and similar 
light and pleasing works. 

The paper from which this account is taken is an 
earnest advocate of this newest of all new educa- 
tions What shall we have next? We thought we 
were radical but this out-radicals us. 


ECTIONALISM, when intensified, overrides 
patriotism. When the love of home, state, and 
country is blinded to the excellencies of other 
homes, other states, and other countries, its influ- 
ence produces narrowness and partiality. New 
Englanders are educated to believe that their Yankee 
land is the fairest, and best little slice of this earth, 
and that its western boundary is an “outpost of 
civilization against New York,” and all the terra 
incognita beyond. Southerners never get tired of 
extolling lovely Dixie, and never cease to sing of her 
beauty, openhandedness, and heartiness. The West 
believes that the Mississippi valley is to be the seat 
of an empire soon to dominate the entire Jand, and 
the Pacific coast knows she can furnish fair skies, 
more luscious fruit, and better gold than all the 
world outside. Let those sections boast. It does 
them good. It is right and healthy. There are 
more factories and colleges to the square mile in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts than anywhere else 
in the Union. There is more wickedness in Manhat- 
tan than in any other city in this country except 
Chicago. There is more good coal in the Keystone 
state than in all the land outside her boundary. 
Cotton and oranges will only grow in the sunny 
South. Corn, live stock, and wheat spring spon- 








taneously out of the soil of the West, and all sorts 
of good things to eat and drink are more abundant 
in California than any where else in all our land. 
But is all this any rea'on why any one section 
should fence herself in and hang out the sign: ‘‘ Noli 
me tangere” against the rest of the world? We 
believe in national education,—not only national aid 
to education but national fathering and sustaining 
it. A teacher, licensed by one state, should be 
an educational citizen of all states. She should 
never be obliged to be recalled to pass her ele- 
mentary examinations over again. This is sound 
doctrine. 

Why should school journals be sectional? State, 
county, city, and town school papers must of 
necessity have a local circulation, but there is no 
more reason why a New Yorker should take a 
Pennsylvania school paper than a Louisiana one. 
Suppose an editorial should appear in the ScHOoL 
JOURNAL like this: ‘‘Teachers! support northern 
papers, you should see that at least two northern 
school journals reach you regularly.’ There is 
——, ‘the giant of educational monthlies;’ and 
, the ‘neatest and trimmest of all ‘School 
monthlies;’ and ‘which has long stood 
head and shoulders above all others,’” etc. Now 
suppose such an editorial should close by saying: 
‘Northern teachers! you may well point with pride 
to the educational journals of the North.” What 
would the South say? The Progressive Teacher, 
New Orleans, which suggested this editorial, well 
says: ‘‘ The school paper of your state should receive 
your support,” that is, we say, if it is worthy of it; 
but outside of our state let the best be taken, no 
matter where published, in Maine or Oregon, 
Louisiana or Alaska. Get the best, and take it as 
long as it continues the best. Let us have here no 
sectionalism, no clannishness, no selfishness. This 
broad land is one. Thank the Lord! A man’s a 
man wherever he lives. In him we recognize a 
brother, and we love him, if there is anything in 
him to love, without asking where he first opened 
his eyes upon tbe light of the sun. 

A negro came to our office the other day. He had 
the evening before given one of the best speeches 
ever delivered in this city, and before one of the 
most cultured of audiences. He is a man, every 
inch of him. We didn’t think of his dark skin. 
What of that? 

Our motto is: one Lord, one national educational 
system, and, one united, broad land, protecting all 
her citizens for a thousand years yet to come, with- 
out regard to race, age, condition, sex, or previous 
condition of poverty or wealth. 














ASSOCIATION, communication, co-operation: 

these are keystones to success in the teacher’s 
work. Summer meetings promote the first; dis- 
cussions of topics pertaining to educational work, 
the second; and the sympathy, promoted by such 
association and communications, the third. We 
must associate or we shall accomplish nothing. 
Only wild animals isolate themselves. The higher 
we rise in the intellectual and moral scale the more 
do we feel the need of others’ help and co-operation. 
New York City teachers cannot cut themselves off 
from the other teachers of this country and expect 
to grow. They need the inspiration of other cities 
as well as of their country cousins. Get help and 
give a helping hand is the law of healthy intellectual 
growth. At present few New York and Brooklyn 
teachers know anything, or care anything, about 
either the New York State, or the National Associa- 
tion. Why is this? We do not think it is a fancied 
superiority, or a conviction that they do ng need 
help from others, but why do so many of them 
isolate themselves from contact with their brethren 
and sisters in other parts of the Union? This is a 





question that ought to be answered. 
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EDUCATION BY DOING ILLUSTRATED. 

Education by dcing is well illu:trated by an answer 
ot Sam Jones ta wealthy church member, who asked 
him: ‘ Where is heaven *” 

“Til tell you where heaven is,” said Mr. Jones. “If 
you go down to the village and buy fifty dollars’ worth 
of groceries, put them in a wagon and take them to the 
poor widow on the hillside, who has three of her chil- 
dren sick. She is poor and is a member of the church. 
Take with you a nurse and some one to cook their meals. 
When you get there read Psalm 23, and kneel by her 
side and pray. Then you will find out where heaven 
is.” 

Next day, as the evangelist was walking through the 
village, he met the same wealthy planter, his face beam- 
ing with joy. He spcke efter this manner : ‘* Mr. Jones, 
I've found out where heaven is, I went and did as you 
directed me. We took up the wagon-load of groceries, 
and the widow was completely overcome with joy ; 
could not express her thankfulness. I thought 1 was 
nearer heaven than I had ever been before in my life. 
I left the nurse and the cook in her humble dwelling, 
and promised her she should never suffer.as long as I 
could help her.” 

How long would it have taken this rich church mem- 
ber to have found out where heaven is by thinking 
about it? The steps towards real happiness in this world 
are : 

1. Doing good. 

2. Rejoicing in tke results of good done. 


- 


A NORTHERN SCHOOL. 








A commissioner from our own Empire State gives 
the following graphic description of a school that he re- 
gretted to say came under his observation: ‘‘On being 
admitted to the school-room, we observe a sudden 
silence,—reason : all gazing at the commissioner ; which, 
however, is soon di-pelled. Teacher is hearing a recita- 
tion. Suddenly she is interrupted by a child calling the 
letters w-h i-t-e. *Whiie!’ says the teacher, and asks 
Charles to locate Cape Farewell.—‘ May I go out? asks 
George.—‘ Yes, go still !’—‘ B-a-d l’ says a five-year old. 
‘ Bad !’ answers the teacher, and after asking Charles 
three times, between interruptions, to locate Cape Fare- 
well, she is greeted with the drawling reply : ‘I don’t 
know: I wan’t here yesterday!’ and so on. In the 
meantime, gum-chewing and whispering are going on. 
At the close of the ‘ exercises,’ we remonstrate against 
such conduct. ‘ Why commissioner,’ she exclaims, ‘ if 
you had only seen this school when I took it, you would 
call them very quiet to-day.’” 

We call the attention of our Southern complaining 
brethren to the fact that darkness still lingers in the 
valleys of the North, as well as among the mountains of 
the South. Ignorance knows no latitude or longitude. 





WHAT OUR “OLD EDUCATION” 
SAYS. 


Our ‘old education” teacher, whose criticisms of 
the “ new education” we noticed on the first page of 
last week’s JOURNAL, says: 


“You find these exponents of a mistaken gospel of the ‘new 
education’ in all schools. There is the teacher into whose room 
it is safe at all times to bring the average visitor. Her smile and 
manner are all the books prescribe. She is always beaming and 
lovable, She is never at a loss for some interesting point to bring 
before the class. There isa maximum of talk and minimum of 
study. The unsophisticated visitor comes away thinking what a 
Pleasant teacher she is, Her class is so much interested in their 
work! How different from that stern Miss Sit-up-straight, in 
whose room there is no rest for the wicked and very little for the 
just! Yet when the principal goes round to gather up the re- 
sults of the year's work, Miss Sit-up-straight’s class averages up 
in the 90's, while the pretty teacher explains away her 50’s by 
sbowing the principal an article in her favorite sch»ol journal, 
arguing thit true culture and mental growth are not to be 
mcasured by per cenis. These are the folly of examination 
cranks, and machine teachers. If the examination interferes 
wi h our theories,e0 much the worse for the examination. It 
must go. We rise superior to it, and teach so that the examiner 
gets nothing.” 


We commend this extract to editorial advocates of 
the old education, trusting they will publish it in full, 
with notes, 


TEACHER 





TuBz.example of W. A. Wadsworth, Esq., New York, 
in offering prizes of $100, $60, and $40 to the three per- 
sons who pass the best entrance examinations at the 
Geneseo State Normal School, New York, is worthy of 


students who pass the best examination in spelling. Dr. 
Milne, the able principal of this schso0l, has been quite 
ill, but his many friends will rejoice to know that he is 
nearly we:], and will soon be able to resume active 
school work. 





Whaat shall be thought of educational editors who are 
especielly fierce against ‘‘defamers and fault-finders,” 
and immediately turn around and declare that all edu- 
cational journalism, ercept their own, ‘as at present 
conducted, vicious”; and that the ordinary ‘“ Journal 
of Education,” and ‘‘ School Journal,” has ‘‘no right 
to exist” # If thisis not ‘‘ fault-finding” and “‘ defam- 
ing,” we shouli like to know by what other English 
words it can be characterized. We commend these 
brethren to a dictionary of synonyms. 





Hore. prices in Chicago, in connection with the Na- 
tional Association, will vary from $1.00 to $2.50 a day, 
and private boarding-houses from 50 cents to $1.00 a 
day. Address B. L. Dodge, Room 57, Court House, 


Chicago, Ill. 





Hon. Joun W. HoLcomBg, late state superintendent 
of the Indiana schools, has recently been appointed 
chief clerk in the National Bureau of Education. Mr. 
Holcombe brings to his new work scholarship, youth, 
and an excellent educational record. 





New YorE state has in successful operation nine state 
normal schools, each one receiving liberal support from 
public funds, but these are not sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the schools. In order more nearly to supply 
this want, a new school has recently been established at 
Oneonta, and $45,000 appropriated for its present needs. 
Besides these ten schools, New York City supports the 
largest normal college in the world, of which Dr. Hun- 
ter is president. 





PENNSYLVANIA State Teachers’ Association will be 
held at Clearfield, July 5, 6, and 7. 





METHODS in punishment are almost as different as 
methods in grammar: for example, it is said that in a 
New Bedford, Mass., school they punish bad boys by 
washing their faces, and it is said to work like a charm. 
In Columbia College a large number of students in each 
class have been “‘ debarred”’ from their examinations in 
certain subjects on account of ‘‘overcutting.” This means 
that they have been absent from more than one-quarter of 
their recitations on that subject without excuse, and all 
such delinquents will be obliged to pass examinations 
next fall: thus they are punished. 





Niagara Falls Summer School of Methods will hold 
its annual session at Niagara Falls, from July 18, to 
August 5. The twenty departments of instruction that 
are provided for, iaclude almost every subject that 
comes within the realm of teaching. The feature that 
this school marks is the prominence given to methods 
in all the departments ; and those methods will be given 
by teachers of recognized authority and prominence in 
their special lines of work. 





Supt. ConNoLLY, of the Labor Bureau in Castle 
Garden, reports that there is an unusually large demand 
for skilled workmen, more especially for stonecutters 
and wood-carvers. One firm in Cincinnati sent to him 
lately for forty stone-cutters, saying that they were will- 
ing to pay forty-five cents anhour, He had nonetosend 
them. The demand for wood-carvers comes from the 
West, but many are wanted in the interior of New York 
state. He says also that shoemakers and tailors are in 
brisk demand. This brief note from the World shows 
the need of industrial education not to be a farcy of 
some enthusiast, as has been often claimed. Ten hours 
a day, at forty-five cents an hour. figures up $4.50 ; for 
a year it amounts to $1,277. There are many ‘teachers 
who have graduated from college, spending eight years 
of hard study, who do not get that. The study of 
books has been overdone. We have too many young 
men who do not know what to do to get a living. In- 
dustrial education does not propose to stop education, 
but to direct it. 





Tue National Summer School of Methods has grown 
to such proportions that it requires a large pamphlet to 
set forth its announcements for next summer. Mr. 





great commendation. In addition to this gift, Mr. 
Arthur H. Rogers cffers two prizes of $30 and $20 to| 


Prof. Stern’s School of Languages has united with the 
School of Methods, thereby increasing tbe efficiency of 


each. Many instractors are the same as formerly, but 
a large number will come for the first time. We are glad 
to notice that the same features first introduced are stil] 
made prominent in the careful mingling of instruction on 
educational principles, with the instruction in methods, 
Methods in arithmetic and language, in geography and 
history, are placed after pedagogics and psychology, 
Dr. Bouton, Profs. Metcalf, Perry, and Butterfield, are 
not to have all the time of the students to the exclusivp 
of Profs, Payne and Balliet, who will speak on the prin- 
ciples of the mind. Among eeveral new departments, 
we have space to speak incidentally only of eiocution, 
illustrative drawing, physiology, scientific temperance 
instruction, and modern languages. These departments 
appear to be under able instructors. Col. Parker’s nor- 
mal school is represented directly or indirectly by three 
instructors. New York state contributes three instruct- 
ors, namely: Dr. Eugene Bouton, of the New Paltz 
normal, Miss Mary L. Van Wagenen, of this city, and 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of the Saratoga training school. 
The attractions of Saratoga Springs and vicinity, the 
advantages of the mineral waters in toning up the sys- 
tem, the opportunities for social acquaintance, for rest 
and recreation, are too well known to need any words of 
ours. 





oe. 


SUPPLEMENTAL READING. 


By Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, GLENS FALLs, N. Y, 
There has been much written, and much that is ex- 
cellent, upon this subject, but so far as I recall, it has 
been in regard to supplemental reading in school, the 
object being partly oral reading and rartly subject mat- 
ter, or knowledge. I shall certainly take no exception 
to this, for surely the oral reading of our children is 
poor enough, and their general information is meager 
enough; but whatever value we may put upon oral 
reading, it is quite certain that silent reading is the 
more valuable, and is the better means of getting infor- 
mation. All will make constant use of silent reading in 
after life; fow will make any considerable use of oral 
reading after leaving school. Do not pupils generally 
become good silent readers? It is a matter easily tested. 
Try yoar own child, if you have one, if not, some child 
whom you meet out of school. Ask the child to tell 
you about something it has read, read without any idea 
of being questioned about it, and see how much it can 
tell you, how much it has really read. How much do 
you rememter, for even a few hours, of what you read? 
Suppose you and I remembered the substance of what 
we read, would we not soon accumulate more informa- 
tion than we are ever likely todonow? Suppose that aftvr 
reading an article, we could for the time being give the 
substance of it accurately, even if our retentive powers 
were only ordinarily gooJ, would i: be of use to us? 
What of ail this, you say. Can children be 
trained to do it? Have you ever tried it? Did 
you ever know of any one giving it a fair trial? 
Perhaps so, but it is not often done. But you 
say a Child is required to commit his lessons. Not so 
much asformer:y. Committing to memory has become 
unfashionable. If this were no: so, there is not enough 
of it, and it is not of the right kind. The child tries to 
commit lessons from repeated readings. The habit of 
remembering from a single reading is what is wanted. 
We learn to do things by doing them, therefore the 
method is clear. You have too much t) do now ; the 
hours and the minutes are all taken up, you say. Nu 
doubt, so let us solve this problem through supplemental 
home reading. But you tell me there is alreaiy much 
complaint that the home tasks are too great. Very 
likely, s0 we will be very careful that this shall be 4 
pleasure and not a task, not a task because it is a pleas- 
ure, and because it will be killing two, and possibly 
three, yes, I am not sure but four birds with the stone. 
This is the plan. It was theory o:ce ; it is now success 
ful practice in our school. I had sume twe.ty unbound 
volunes of Harper’s Magazine. 1 went through them, 
and took out such articles as I thought would incerest 
my geography and history classes. I put each article 
ia a cover by itself. The cover is pressed-board, costing 
about a cent and a half. From these magazines, and 
other sources, | obtained about three hundred articles 
—three hundred volumes for supplemental reading. | 
made a catalogue by numbers and titles, classifying % 
geographical, historical, &c. These classes were divided 
somewhat; as, under the head geographical, I had the 
sub-beads, North America, South America, Europé, 





King has been assisted this year in the manage cent by 
W. 8. l’arker, master of the Everett School, Boston. 
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In every district you can find some one who would 
be glad to give you magazines for such a purpose. 
We use the articles in this way : Each child has a copy 
of the catalogue—not absolutely necessary, by any 
means—and once or twice a week at the close of a reci- 
tation in geography or history, the children are allowed 
to draw and take home such books as bear directly or 
indirectly on the present lesson, or a lesson of the near 
future, With the understanding that the book is to be 
returned the next day, and that at the proper time they 
shall tell the class all that there is in the article. Now, 
what is accomplished? The lesson is learned better and 
easier. The pupil learns todo good sight-reading ; he 
acquires a taste for good reading. If you like, you may 
require him to read a certain time, or a certain part of 
the article aloud at home, which will secure drill in 
oral reading. Many other uses for the little books wiil 
suggest themselves to the thoughtful teacher. You will 
be surprised at the amount and variety of matter you 
can get for your little library if you make the attempt. 
And you will be still more surprised at the eagerness of 
the children. Pupils who could not be induced to take 
aregular library-book, will absolutely hunger for these. 
The reason is clear. The matter bears directly on their 
daily work, There is not more than they can read ata 
sitting, and the matter is in popular form, and usually 
fully illustrated. 





AMERICAN BOOKS ON THE SCIENCE AND 
ART OF EDUCATION.—III. 





(Continued.) 


The notice of a few books, issued by the publishers of 
this paper, was omitted in our recent description of 
their publications. The foilowing comprise the list : 

Shaw and Donnell’s ‘‘ Schoo! Devices.” 

The object of this book is to afford practical assist- 
ance to teachers who wish to keep their work from de- 
generating into mere routine, by giving them, in con- 
venient form for constant use at the desk, a multitude 
of new ways in which to present old truths. It gives 
devices for teaching language, grammar, reading, spell- 
ing, geography, arithmetic, history, physiology, pen- 
manship, drawing, besides other chapters upon the fol- 
lowing subjects: outside the school-room, personal sug- 
gestions, school-room suggestions, and appuratus. It 
will be noticed that thesa are most practical topics, 
deeply interesting to all inquiring teachers, 

Anna Johnson’s ‘‘ Education by Doing.” 


This has been read by thousands of teachers who are 
asking the question ; How can I keep my pupils profit- 
ably occupied? The matter is exceedingly practical ; 
theories are omitted ; every line is full of instruction. 


Shaw’s “* National Question Book.” 


This volume embraces a course of study and examina- 
tion for the use of teachers, students, and county super- 
intendents, surpassing all other question books in full- 
hess, variety, and originality ; and possessing, besides, 
the UNIQUE merit of being abreast of the teachings of 
to day. 

The chapters are upon arithmetic, geography, history 
of the United States, grammar, physiology, orthogra- 
pby, and orthoépy, book-keeping, physical geography, 
civil government, natural philosophy, rhetoric and com- 
position, English literature, theory and practice of 
teaching. with various notes and suggestions. In addi- 
tion, are test papers upon algebra, geometry, general 
history, physics, chemistry, geology, botany, zodlogy, 
and astronomy. 

The questions aro arranged under the several heads 
or divisions of a study, forming not only a syllabus to 
guide in the thorough presentation of the subject and 
to lead to the detection of omissions in teaching, but 
also affording special aid and direction to those jre- 
paring or reviewing for examination in enabling them 
to ascertain in what parts of a subject they are more or 
less deficient. 

Southwick’s ‘Handy Helps.” 


This is a work of ready reference, answering a large 
number of knotty questions in history, art, lijerature, 
and curious phenomena of nature, touching on every 
natural science. It isa little cyclopzedia of information, 
4 book usefu! for the school as well as for the home, es- 
pecially valuable to teachers. Something new can be 
oo ia it every day to interest and instruct the school. 
tis a good aid in oral teaching, for general exercises, 
and for interesting dull pupils, 

Allen's ‘‘Mind Studies for Young Teachers.” 
This is a small book, in which the elementary principles 








of psychology are discussed in such a manner as to be 
perfectly intelligible to young teachers who have never 
studied that science. Constant reference is made to the 
teacher’s work, with many practical suggestions. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Piloted by Col. Ledwith, a genial member of the 
Jacksonville school-board, I visited to-day the grammar 
and high schools. The buildings for these schools are 
near each other; that for the former consisting of a 
main structure, and two others, separated by galleries. 
It causes one from the North toshudder at the sufferings 
from cold the pupils must experience in passing along 
the open galleries in the winter time; but he remem- 
bers by an effort that there is no winter here. 

Prof. Frederick Pasco, the principal of the high school, 
isa fine-appearing gentleman, bearing the appearance 
of hard study, looking rather worn and strained ; he isa 
thorough scholar. The class in Greek preparing for 
college acquitted themselves well. So did the class in 
literature conducted by Miss Ingraham. 

There are about 140 in this school ; the course is about 
the same as pursued at the North. No special prepara- 
tion is given to fit for business; and yet there is an 
active, steaming city, demanding young men, to carry 
forward its enterprises. Probably a part of the graduat- 
ing-class will enter college, for further study. I note 
in the schools in Florida that they follow more the plan 
we pursued years ago; we used to put every ore in the 
academy through Latin anyway, and Greek if we could. 

We next paid a visit to the grammar school, presided 
over by Miss Lulu Tucker. I well remembered my visit 
to this school last year. There are over three hundred 
in attendance, and it seemed as if a busy hive of bees 
were scattered around in the variousrooms. Miss Tucker 
appreciates the benefit arising from teachers’ meetings, 
but is often discouraged that so few come to them. So 
it was in days gone by with us at the North; but a 
brighter day is coming for Florida. 

Yes, teachers of Florida, asI leave you for the North, 
having enjoyed your balmy climate, I urge you not to 
be discouraged with the day of small things. Magnify 
your profession ; study the newer and better methods of 
teaching; hold teachers’ institutes; take educational 
journals ; raise in the parents a greater interest in edu- 
cation, and obtain larger appropriations of money. I 
have met with nothing but warm words of welcome as 
I have entered your school-rooms; and I could only 
wish that your salaries were almost doubled, and your 
buildings improved, but all this will bedone. You have 
my earnest wishes for your success in your beneficent 
work, 

I found Charleston a most peculiar city. It has pre- 
served its old-fashioned features better than any 
southern town I have seen. The possession of a piazza 
to a house is evidently coveted ; often the piazza is 
larger in extent than the house itself; you often enter 
the house through the piazza. In no part of the city 
are the houses built in solid blocxs, but all have gardens 
about them. 

The city shows the destruction caused by the earth- 
quakes, In some places the walls were merely cracked, 
in some badly shattered ; the people are building up with 
good courage, though yet apprehensive. 

The school superintendent is Mr. Henry P. Archer, a 
very genial gentleman, once principal of the Bennett 
School for a period of years. The number of white 
children is about 3,000. I visited the Memmingee and 
Bennett schools—these schools are so named from two 
gentlemen who, thirty years ago, devoted themselves to 
establishing a school system in the city. The former is 
a girls’ school, and is under the charge of Miss Symon- 
ton, an accomplished teacher, who is justly proud of her 
pupils. 

In the room for drawing I saw very creditable work, 
drawn from objects. The various class-rooms showed 
pupils at work in history, algebra, &c. Professor Rud- 
dock gave a lesson in music to the assembled school, and 
the voices seem to be well trained. This building is 
surrounded with delightful grounds. The pupils num- 
ber 250. 

The Bennett school is under the charge of Professor 
Clement; the pupils number about 800. I think Mr. 
Clement is doing a very excellent work. He is ably as- 
sist2d by Miss Harbers, the principal of the girls’ gram- 
mar school, and Miss Whitehead, the principal of the 
primary department. 

Charleston will undoubtedly undertake the experi- 
ment of industrial education in a short time. I found 
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the superintendent, the teachers, and prominent citizens 
eager to make inquiries as to its introduction. The feel- 
ing is spresding that the times demand that fhe stats 
shall make provision for its young men and women in 
its scLools that will enable them to enter upon the work 
of the world. It now provides that the young people 
may enter upon the thought of the world. 

I found the teachers here eager to know of better 
ways of teaching—a spirit that is too often not found in 
our school-rooms. Too often the aspect itself of the 
teacher forbids improvement. He says: ‘‘ Behold me, 
I know Latin and Greek ; no one knows more than I; 
there is no such thing as my learning more.” Every- 
where in the South, I met with an earnest spirit of in- 
quiry for better methods. I commend this to puffed-up 
Northern teachers. 

The Memmingee School acts as a girls’ high and nor- 
mal school for the city. A large proportion of the teach- 
ers have been prepared here. The colored schools were 
not visited for want of time; but from conversations 
with three colored men, I judge them to be in a very 
fair condition. A. M. Keiioaa, 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 





By N. A. CaLkins, Assistant Supt. OF SCHOOLS, 
New YorK Ciry. 


CONTINUED.) 


General Francis A. Walker, President of the Massa- 
chusette Institute of Technology, Boston, answers the 
question, ‘‘What additional good can come through 
manual training in schools?” in the following language: 

“The introduction of shop-work into the public sys- 
tem of education cannot fail to have a most beneficial 
influence in promoting a respect for labor, and in over- 
coming the false and pernicious passion of our young 
people for crowding themselves into overdone and un- 
derpaid departments, where they may escape manual 
exertion at almost any sacrifice. 

** Let the State honor labor in the schools ; let some of 
the praise and some of the prizes go to neatness uf man- 
ipulation, skill in the use of tools, taste in design, pa- 
tience and ingenuity in execution ; let the pupil see his 
master now and then with his coat off and a paper cap 
on his head, teaching the use of the plane and the lathe; 
give the boy to know the delight of seeing things grow 
and take shape under his hands, and it requires no pro- 
phet to assure us that our young people will come to 
look on life very differently, and much more wisely.” 

It may also be added that the influence of this real 
instruction is needed in many of the pupils’ homes, 
where false notions of life exist. 

Helplessness and thriftlessness recruit the ranks of the 
vicious and depraved, and mock the efforts of both phil- 
anthropy and criminal law to suppress them. What 
may education do toward removing these twin evils of 
society, the source of poverty, degradation, and crime? 
Is there hope through the schools? 

The advocates of Industrial Education claim that the 
early training of all the powers of mind to intelligent 
activity, through the several senses by hand training, 
will remove the chief cause of helplessness, by giving 
an education that will open all employments tu those 
thus trained. 

In regard to the inquiry as to the mechanical aim of 
the manual-training work performed in American 
schools, over and beyond that of mental discipline and 
power, it may be stated that the attainment desired is 
the acquisition of skill in the use of tools and materials, 
and not the production of specific articles. Toward the 
accomplishment of this purpose a kind of abstract is 
made of the principal mechanical processes in the man- 
ual arts and occupations, and a selection of the typical 
tools used in the trades, and these are arranged in a sys- 
tematiccourse of instruction for manual training. Then, 
without teaching any trade, 1t is possible to teach the 
essentials of many occupations. Furthermore, every 
nice operation of skill wrought by the hand is in good 
part a mental operation. The cunning of the artificer 
does not exist alone in his fingers, but it is an ex- 
pression of his mental powers through his fiogers. 

* *# *& 

Hand-work is unquestionably an essential factor in 
mind training. Nothing beyond this development of 
mental power and skill should be sought in the public 
schools. There is no place for specific trades in them ; 
but a place should be found for whatever is essential to 
such development, is necessary to the welfare of the 
pupil, and for the good of the community. * * * 

Training pupils in the use of common (ools, such as 
must be employed frequently in after life, will do no 
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harm even to those who may intend to pursue literary 
and professional work. The physical vigor gained from 
proper exercise with tools, during school-going days, 
will strengthen the powers of mental acquisition and 
facilitate progress in studies. Our public schools can 
give only a start in education ; and while their training 
should be general it ought to be broad enough for all. 
The business of the school is to furnish such an educa- 
tion as will prepare the pupils to learn anything for 
which they have an aptitude. Let the schools provide 
for a full and broad development of the powers of their 
pupils, and their God-given aptitudes will guide them to 
their life pursuits. 

Special and technical schools have their own spheres 
and purposes in education, outside of and beyond the 
public schools. They should supplement the work of 
the public schools, 

In all that I have said in behalf of manual training I 
do not underrate the necessity of intellectual training, 
and the value of mental and moral culture. These are 
indispensable ; they lie at the very foundation of all 
practical education. I would not sacrifice that which is 
essentially valuable in education as it now exists ; but it 
is more than probable that there are some things done 
in our schools, the value of which is more traditional 
than real, and which might be wisely abridged without 
detriment to the pupils, or to the character of the school, 
and thus give room for things more useful. All these 
matters need careful consideration and deliberate 
action, The interests inseparable from the schools are 
of too vital importance to be treated lightly or hastily, 
* * 

Labor has begun to go to school, and we must pre- 
pare a place for the new pupil. But in doing this we 
must take care not to crowd out the older pupil, whose 
rights are paramount. The head must remain above the 
hand, and both become companions of the new pupil. 
Manual training can never fill the place of mental 
training. The two must proceed hand in hand, each 
helping the other, but neither attempting to perform the 
work of the other. [From an Address before the Indus- 
trial Education Association of New York.] 





AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 





‘‘Home MADE” APPARATUS AT THE NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. 





The president of this association, Prof. George Griffith, has 
forwarded us the following circular, which will show what this 
state is proposing to do in the important subject mentioned at 
the head of this article. 

The increasing demand for simple apparatus to illus- 
trate the teaching of geography, physiology, chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, and many other subjects which are 
taught in the public schools, suggests the advisability 
of having an exhibit of such pieces of apparatus as 
teachers and students may easily make for themselves. 
Since the practice of teaching these subjects by experi- 
ments has become so general, many persons have de- 
vised simple forms of apparatus which are inexpensive, 
and, at the same time, illustrate the principles much 
better than the expensive apparatus which used to be so 
much in vogue. Believing that earnest teachers will be 
glad of an opportunity, both of learning what others 
have done, and of exhibiting what they and their stu- 
dents have done in this line, the officers of the associa- 
tion have arranged to have such an exhibit at the meet- 
ing to be held July 6, 7, and 8. The efforts of all the 
teachers of the state are earnestly solicited to make this 
first exhibition of the kind a success. It is recom- 
mended that those who bring apparatus should remain 
near it during intermissions to give explanations to 
those who may wish toexamine it. 

All who are unable to do so, however, may send their 
work directed to the member of the committee in charge, 
Elizabethtown, Essex County, N. Y. It should be sent 
about July 1. Full directions for the return of such 
exhibits should also be given. It would be weil to have 
a card attached to each piece of apparatus, telling the 
cost of the material used in its construction, and the 
uses to which it may be put; although it is preferable 
that the maker should be present to give explanations 
to inquirers. All who intend to send contributions to 
this department are requested to notify the committee, 
without delay. Further information may be obtained 
from Mr. John F. Woodhull, of the state normal school, 
New Paltz, N. Y., who will have special charge of this 
exhibit. Miss H. R. Burns of the Industrial Association 
of this city, is chairman of the committee on industrial 
drawing. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they should be. 








PRIMARY LESSONS.—FRACTIONS. 


By Ww. M. Grirrin, Newark, N. J. 


LESSON VI. 
CARD 5. 





Of what is this apicture? Into how many parts is it 
divided? Are they equal or unequal? Then what are 
we to call each part? How many sixths do you see? 
How many pies? Then there are how many sixths in 
one? 

To how many children could } of the pie be given? If 
May, John, Will, Henry, Cleon, and Jennie are each 
given } of the pie, how much of the pie will be left? If 
the girls eat their pieces, what part of the pie will be 
eaten? What part will be leftonthe plate? If only the 
boys eat any, what part will be eaten? What part will 
be left on the plale? If May kept hers, and the boys 
gave her theirs, to how many children could she give }? 

How must we divide a pie to get ¢? To get $? To 
get¢? To get 3? 

How must we divide anything to get $? §? $? #? 

How much more is 1 than}? How much more is 1 
than 3? Than}? Than¢? Than§? Than$? How 
much less than lis §? $¢? $? 2? }? 

Which is larger, } of 1 or 4 of 1? jor}? 40r}? What 
part of }is4? What part of } is}? How many sixths 
in}? In}? In3%? In1? 

If John had } of a pie to how many boys could he give 
4? Ifhe had}? 3? 

William has ¢ of a pie, and John has 3, which has the 
most pie? Why? 

4 and 3 and § = what? 

and 3 and 4 = what? 

4 and 4 and 3? = what? 

4 and } less } = what? 

§ and } less } = what? 

2 and $ and 2% = what? 

8 and } less } = what? 

2 times 1 marble are how many marbles? 

2 times } are how many sixths? 

8 times $2 are how many dollars? 

8 times 3 are how many sixths? 

3 times } = what? 4 times } = what? 

2 times } = what? 2 times $ = what? 

A boy has # of a pie, and another boy has 8 times as 
much ; how many sixths has the second boy? How 
many whole pies has he? Why? 

John can walk § of a mile in one day ; howfarcan he 
walk in4 days? How many miles is that? 

If one hat cost $. what will 3 hats cost? How many 
dollars is that? 

If Willie buys a pie for 12c. and sell it at 8c. for }, 
what will he get for the whole pie? How much will he 
gainon the whole? On }? 

How many 2c. in 4 cents? 

How many ? in 4-sixths? 

How many $3 in 9 dollars? 

How many $ in 9-sixths? 

How many ¢ in 6-sixths? 

How many times can you take 2 apples from 6 apples? 

How many times can you take 2-sixths from six- 
sixths ? 

John has $§, to how many people can he give $}? 
a> he give $j away, to how many people could he give 

? 

A man has } miles to walk, if he can walk ? miles in 





one day, how long will it take him to finish his journey ? 





—— 

Jennie has 2 oranges. How many sixths is that? 7, 
how many children can she give § of an orange, etc,? 

What is } of 2 marbles? 

What is } of 2-sixths? 

What is } of 3 apples? 

What is } of 3-sixths? 

What is } of 4-sixths? 

4 of § = what? }of § = what? 

4 of § == what? } of 42 = what? 

} of § = what? } of 4° = what? 

William divided a pie into sixths. He gave } of th 
sixths to John, and } of them to Henry. Who had th 
most—John or Henry, and how much? 

Four apples were divided into sixths; how many 
sixths would that be? 

John had } of them ; how many sixths had he? Wi. 
liam had } of them; how many had he? George had } 
of them ; how many sixths had he? How many apples? 

Who can tell how many apples William and Georg 
had together? How many had John left for himself; 





BREATHING EXERCISES. 

1, WalIst BREATHING.—Place the hands upon the hips, 
and inhale the air slowly, expanding the chest and waist 
as much as possible, as if trying to burst abelt. Exhale 
slowly, contracting the waist. 

2. SEIZING THE BREATH.—Inhale quickly, with as much 
effort as possible, holding the breath for a second or two, 
Exhale slowly and easily. 

8. EFFUSIVE BREATHING.—Inhale the breath with or. 
dinary effort, then emit the breath very gently from the 
lips, as in forming the letter H. 

4, EXPULSIVE BREATHING, —Inhale the breathing with 
ordinary effort, then emit the breath from the lips with 
the same effort, as in forming the syllable Hoo. 

5. EXPLOSIVE BREATHING.—Inhale the breath with or- 
dinary effort, and, with as much force as possible and 
with the muscles of the diaphragm, expel it from the 
mouth, widely opened, as in making the exclamation 
Ha! 

This exercise should not be attempted if the muscles 
of the diaphragm are not strong enough to act energet- 
ically and without discomfort. If performed with the 
muscles of the chest and the upper part of the lungs 
only, it will prove both exhausting and injurious. 

6. Rapip BREATHING.—Inhale rapidly through the 
nostrils, exhaling in the same way. (Occasionally ex- 
hale with the lips slightly apart.) 

7. PROLONGED BREATHING.—Inhale through the nos- 
trils, as gradually as possible, until the lungs are 
filled. Exhale in the same way. (Occasionally inhale 
and exhale with the lips slightly apart.) 

8. INTERRUPTED BREATHING.—Inhale quickly through 
the nostrils a small amount of air. Hold it for a second. 
Inhale again, repeating this process until the lungs are 
filled. Exhale naturally. 

9. BREATHING WITH ARM MOVEMENTS.—Bring the tips 
of the fingers to the shoulders (describing as large a cir- 
cle with the arms as possible while raising them), and in- 
hale the breath through the nostrils at the same time. 
Strike downward and forward with as much force as 
possible, with the hands clenched, and palms front, ex- 
pelling the breath through the nostrils at the same time. 
The body must be kept firm and erect.—How to Teach 
Reading, by CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


THE ALLOYS. 
By Pror. G. G. Grorr, LewispurG, Pa. 








These are mixtures of two or more metals fused to 
gether. They are very numerous, and many of them of 
great value, and in constant use. In their properties, 
they often differ very much from the metals from which 
they are derived, in color, hardness, and melting-point. 
Some of the more common alloys are given, with the 
average composition : 

Type-metal contains 8 parts lead, 1 of antimony. 

Stereotype-metal is type metal + ,, to yy of tin. 

Brittania is 100 parts tin, 8 antimony, 2 bismuth, ? 
copper. 

Pewter contains tin, 4 parts ; lead, 1 part. 

Brass consists of copper, 2 parts; zinc, 1. Yellow 
metals contain the same elements in varying propo™ 
tions. 

Bronze is 95 parts copper, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc ; g4” 
metal and bell-metal contain the same elements * 
bronze, but in varying proportions. 

German silver is brass to which nickel has been added 
to whiten it. It is used in immense quantities as the 
material on which silver is plated for silver-plated wa 
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PRACTICAL AND SYSTEMATIC USE OF 
PICTURES IN SCHOOL. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 

Teachers and scholars may make a collection of good, 
lively pictures, cut from weekly papers, old magazines, 
and old books. When a sufficient number is obtained, 
they may be arranged under different heads, as, history, 
geography, animals, birds; plants, and story-wiiting. 

Large sheets of manilla paper may be procured, to one 
end of which may be sewed strips of colored muslin. 
The pictures of each subject may be arranged together, 
and pasted on the paper ; the papers of the same subject 
may be sewed together and fastened on a stick, to be 
hung with a strong cord. These may be hung on the 
wall or placed over a black-board and easel, where they 
may be more readily turned. They will be durable, as 
the wear comes mostly on the muslin, and the papers 
may be kept smooth. 

For geography, select pictures of natural scenery, in- 
cluding islands, caves, bridges, waterfalls, mines, etc. ; 
places, and buildings of interest, the leaning-tower, 
pyramids, the statue of liberty, obelisks; select, also, 
characteristic scenes, occupations, and amusement:, and 
costumes of different countries, These can be classified 
in groups, as scenes of cold, hot, and temperate regions, 

For history, select battle scenes, pictures of generals, 
noted historical buildings and places. 

These scrap-books, or charts, may be used for refer- 
ence, for special lessons, and for conversations. The 
matter talked about may, if the children are sufficiently 
advanced, be reproduced upon their slates or paper. 
‘The pictures fix the facts so much better than a mere 
oral description. Many important and interesting events 
may be retained by this means. 

Such charts will be found of great help in oral 
teaching. 





AN EXPERIMENT. 





Osyect.—To develop definition of liquid. 

MATERIAL.—Place in separate bottles, salt, gum Ar- 
abic, washing soda, milk, pieces of mica, glass, alcohol, 
ink, and sweet oil ; have also several empty bottles. If 
each pupil can be induced to bring a dozen small 
bottles, the work may be conducted by each one at his 
seat; the bottles may be furnished from a general sup- 
ply and labeled by an assistant, the directions being 
placed upon the board, or on slipsof paper ; the answers 
each pupil writes out in complete sentences. 

QUESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS.—Pour some of the salt 
into an empty bottle, some of the ink into another. 

What difference did you observe in the way in which 
these substances ran from one bottle to another? 

Tip the bottle containing milk toa horizontal position; 
tip the one containing pieces of mica. What difference 
did you notice in the motion of the two substances as 
the bottles were inclined ? 

Name the other substances in your collection, which 
move easily as the bottles are inclined. Try all the 
substances in the same way, and name those that run 
easily, 

{Incline the bottle of oil very slowly, letting it fall in 
drops into another bottle. Try all the substances and 
name those that will form into drops. State three 
things that you have observed about the substances you 
bave named. 

Substances which have these qualities are called li- 
quids, What is your idea of a liquid? Write the defi- 
nition. Examine the water in regard to your last state- 
ment and write your conclusion. 





THINKING EXERCISES.—I. 


OBJECT.—To cultivate observation und expression. 
EXERCISES.—Name objects in the room that are black, 
white, brown, red, etc. 
Name those made of wood, paper, stone, iron, etc. 
ae the parts of the door, desk, chair, stove, book, 
e, 


ae the birds pupils have seen, the flowers, the ani- 


Name kinds of knives, dishes, chairs, insects, birds, 
hats, etc, 

Name creatures that walk upon two legs; upon four, 
“Ix, eight; that swim, fly, crawl; that make noises with 
their mouths and throat, that do not. 

Watrren Exeroise.—Subject a Spider.—1, Where did 
you see it? (Suggest places.) 2, How didit look? Its 


(Eat, spin, fight, care for young.) 4. How many kinds 
have you seen? 5, Tell about the web, its material, 
form, location, use. 6. Give a few facts not easily 
found, stories, etc. 





COMPOSITIONS. 





Composition work with very small pupils consists 
mainly of simple statements made concerning some 
familiar object. Have them distinguish first the kind. 
Take a slate pencil and a lead pencil, place them before 
the little ones, ask them to say something, and they 
will invariably give the kinds. Next comes the quantity, 
qualities, and use. 

MODEL. 
What kinds of pencils are there? 
How many of each? 
How large is each ? 
Of what is each made ? 
What are the uses of each? 


Have them follow this form in writing about familiar 
objects. 


Pencils. 


J. I, BURWELL. 


A DEVICE 1N COMPOUND NUMBERS. 


It is often difficult for pupils to get a clear idea of the 
plan of operations in compound numbers, especially 
those dealing with reduction descending and ascending. 
The following method has frequently been used and 
with good results. Compare the units of the scale to a 
set of stairs, the different numbers are the landings, the 
connecting units the steps ; for instance, take the table 
of linear measure. 





Mile. 


8 ee 


___ Foot. _ 

12 | Inches, 

Or the scale may be used in a problem this way— 
square measure. 


a ae 
1 | 1 | 1] 11 1 | 
Miles. Acres. Rods. Yards. Feet. In. 
I have noticed that many pupils, though able to give 
the table correctly, cannot determine upon the right 
number to use in an operation untila mental review has 
been passed upon the whole. To overcome this, fre- 
quent catch drills are necessary ; and problems calling 
for the instant use of intermediate units, if rightly 
handled, are excellent. 


160 80} 9 144 
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COMBINATION BY MEANS OF 10. 


In reciting, the little folk are first drilled on the com- 
position of the number 10, and of the teens, and then 
they are led to see that 5 + 6 = 11, because 5+-5 = 10; 
and 5 and 6 would be one more; 7 + 9 = 16, because 
7+10=17;17 — 8 = 9, because 17 — 7= 10,17 —9= 
8, because 17 — 10 = 7. 

Give such drill as the following : 

8+7=? 84+8=? 8+9=? 

5+5=? 546=? 445=? 

1004+ 7=? 94-7=? 8+7=? 

104+5=? 94+5=? 8+5=? 

10+8=>? 9+8=? 8+8=? 

Also: 10—4=>? 16—5=>? 10—6=? Then 
l1l—4=? 12—4=? 11—6=? 18—8=? 18— 
9=? 

15—5=? 15—6=>? 15—7=? 

183—8=>? 18—4=? 18—5=? 

In multiplication and division, I shall use the follow- 
ing method: The multiples of 9 are 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 
etc., teaching pupils to notice that, in each successive 
addition of the number 9, the tens figure increases by 
one, while the unit figure decreases at the same rate ; in 
adding 8, the unit figure decreases by 2; 7, by 3 and so 
on, according to the difference between 10 and the 
number added. 

I was led to adopt this plan by recollecting that when 
I was beginning arithmetic, I only learned to add or 
subtract rapidly and correctly by these means. It will 
also be remembered that this method brings an associa- 
tion of ideas into play, fixing the fact much more last- 
ingly in the mind, than could be done by the use of that 
most exhaustive of mental processes — memory. 


COLOR AND NUMBER CHART. 





OsyEcT.—To give drill in color, form, and number. 
The teacher has a chart prepared on which are pasted 
pieces of colored paper, of the color and form given 
below : 

2 blue squares-++-2 blue squares+-2 blue squares= ? 

4 diamonds+4 diamonds+2 diamonds= ? 

4 gilt circles—8 gilt circles+-2 gilt circles=? 

5 green semi-circles+3 green semi-circles—2 green 
semi-circles= ? 

6 red oblongs—3 red oblongs+-2 red oblongs= ? 

7 silver triangles+-2 silver triangles—38 silver triangles 
=? 

8 blue angles+2 blue angles—4 blue angles= ? 

9 gilt circles+-1 gilt circle—5 gilt circles=? 

2 green crosses-+-3 green crosses--4 green crosses= ? 

3 red squares—2 red squares+-1 red square= ? 

The class is called and the pupils are asked who can 
tell the first story. Usually all hands are raised. 
‘Jennie may tell the story.” 

‘*Two blue squares, and two blue squares, and two 
blue squares are six blue squares,” etc., etc. 


* 





BUSY WORK. 





The following brief suggestions will be of value to the 
primary teacher, with whom devices in busy work are 
always in demand. 

1. Children who have been taught circle making can 
cut and paint discs, one half red, one half yellow; 
twirl to get secondary colors. 

2. Sort materials—silk, linen, cotton, etc. 

8. Get scraps of wall paper having geometrical de- 
signs; let children cut out designs, afterward use them 
in form lessons. 

4. Draw asquare on a piece of paper ; inscribe acircle. 
Paint the circle one color, corners of square another. 

5. Give child a slip of paper with name and picture 
of grain on it ; also small quantity of different grains. 
Let them place grains under proper head. 

6. Geometrical forms in paper folding. 

7. Making all combinations and eeparations in a cer- 
tain number, using shoe pegs. Write these combi- 
nations on slate in figures. 

8. Illustrate reading lesson. 

9. Copy sentences from board. 





THE ROSE. 





If possible provide each class with a single rose. 

The object of primary lessons in botany is to awaken 
observation, and an interest in plants and flowers. 
Children may be taught to analyze flowers, and see the 
resemblance between those of the same family, long be- 
fore they are capable of learning the botanical terms. 

T.—What flower are we to study to-day? P.—A 
rose. 7.—What colors do you see in the rose? P.—I 
see red, pink, white, yellow, green. J.—Which parts 
are green? P.—The stem, leaves, bud, and a part of 
the flower are green. 7.—We will call the green part 
of the flower the ‘‘cup.” How many leaves has the 
cup? P.—It has five. 7.—Which part of the flower is 
red, and pink, and white? P.—The leaves. 7.—Since 
they belong to the flower, call them flower-leaves. How 
many flower-leaves are there? P.—There are five flower- 
leaves. 7J.—What else do you see in the rose besides 
flower-leaves? P.—I see a lot of little stems with yel- 
low headson them. T7.--.\ll count them. Finally call 
for complete statement about the rose, and also position 
of leaves. Compare the rose with strawberry blossom, 
with the apple, pear, plum, and cherry blossoms. Have 
little ones analyze a flower in this manner every day, 
and thus lay the foundation for botany proper. 





Per cent. is not as used practically “‘ of, from, or by” 
a hundred, but simply and only hundredths, This 
understood, all difficulties in percentage are unknown 
to one who understands, even a little of decimals, and 
how to change them into common fractions and vice 
versa, N. B. W. 





THERE is a contradiction of terms in shading with 
white upon black, but if we call it lighting, it might be 
better. A very beautiful effect may be produced in 
flowers and animals by working white for the lights, 
and letting the black be for the shadows, the outline 
having been previously drawn very lightly. In “ light- 
ing” use the side of a piece of chalk } or } inches long ; 








» eyes, legs, body, color, size.) 3. What did it do? 


James. F; BOYDSTUN: 


strengthening the outline when necessary. 8. HN, 
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PICTURE STORIES. 





SUGGESTIONS.—Require young pupils to write a description of 
the picture, i. ¢., complete statements of all they see; the lan- 
guage class to write ten verbs and ten nouns, arranged in sen- 
tences; others to write a story using all the words given under 
If. and III.; and older ones to write from the picture alone, or 
with the aid of a few suggestive questions. 


L 
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Is it warm or cold weather ? 

In what room is the little girl working? 
What is she doing? 

Why does she stand on a stool? 

Does she enjoy the work? 

6. Why does she do it? 
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worked, jumped, closed, 

warm, rolled, white, 

bright, old, carried, 

shade, servant, home, 

tree, attention, weeks. 
In. 





playing, little, tired, 
fields, stray, kind, 
road, unable, arms, 
heard, walk, home, 
bleating, flock, fed, 
rap, left, strong, 
gate, mother, pet. 








1. Who have come to see the little girl? 

2. What do they find her doing? 

3. Why is she working in this way ? 

4. Do the visitors mind because she is poor ? 
5. How will they spend the afternoon ? 





REPRODUCTION STORIES. 





A DOG’S INTELLIGENCE, 


There is a dog we are acquainted with, Lion by name, 
who gives daily proof that he knows what is said to him. 
A lady called the other day. During her call Lion came 
in, lay down on the parlor carpet, and shut his eyes. 
The conversation went on, and the visitor said: ‘‘ What 
a handsome dog you have?’ J.ion opened one eye. 
‘“‘ Yes,” said his mistress, ‘‘he is a very good dog, and 
takes good care of the children.” Lion opened the other 
eye and waved his tail to and fro along the carpet. 
‘* When the baby goes out he always goes with her, and 
I feel sure then that no harm can come to her,” his mis- 
tress went on. Lion’s tail thumped up and down vio- 
lently on the carpet. ‘‘ And he is so gentle to them all, 
and such a playmate and companion that we would not 
take a thousand dollars for him.” Lion’s tail now went 
up and down, to and fro, and round and round, with 
great glee. ‘‘ But,” said his mistress, *‘ Lion has one 
fault.” Total quiet of Lion's tail, together with appear- 
ance of great concern on his face. ‘‘He will come in 
here with dirty feet and lie down on the carpet, when I 
have told him time and again that he must not do it.’ 
Lion arose with an air of shame, and slunk out of the 
room, with his tail down. 





THE MONKEY SAVED HIM. 


A nobleman had a favorite monkey, a large orang-ou- 
tang, which was very much attached to his master, and 
to the baby boy. One day a fire suddenly broke out in 
the house, and everybody was running here and there 
to put it out, while the little boy in his nursery was al- 
most forgotten. and when they thought of him, the 
staircase was allin flames. What could be done? As 
they were looking up and wondering, a large, hairy 
hand and arm opened the window, and presently the 
monkey appeared with the baby in his arms, and care- 
fully climbed over the porch, and brought the child 
safely to his nurse. Nobody else could have done it, for 
a man cannot climb like a monkey, and is not nearly so 
strong. 


RESCUING THE PIG. 


On one occasion Abraham Lincoln was traveling with 
a friend, and finding himself hardly able to proceed be- 
cause of the mud which had accumulated in the road, 
he saw a pig which was literally stuck fast in the 
“slough.” Lincoln’s companion had, on witnessing the 
poor creature’s pitiful condition, commented on it, and 
then driven on ; but after they had proceeded about half 
a mile, Linco'!n suddenly exclaimed—‘‘I don’t know 
how you feel about it, but I’'ll,have to go back and pull 








| that pig out of the slough.” His comrade laughed 


thinking it merely a joke ; but Lincoln dismounted, ang 
striding slowly back, rescued the drowning pig; anj 
placing him on the edge of the ditch to recover hj; 
strength, the two men drove on as if nothing had hap. 
pened. 





TOWSER, THE MAT-SHAKER. 

Towser is a little black dog. He belongs to Janito 
Jones, who has charge of a large school-house. Whil. 
the janitor sweeps he will tell Towser to go and shake 
the mats. There are several of them, and away goes th. 
dog, at his master’s command, carrying them into th. 
street. Seizing a mat by the corner with his mouth, 
be beats it against the pavement until he is in such, 
cloud of dust that you can hardly see Towser at all, | 
any one attempts to touch his work, he will bark anj 
growl. When he has finished his work, Towser wij 
carry the mats in and put them into their places—no 
exactly as they should be, perhaps, but each mat on the 
spot where it belongs. He then creeps up to his master, 
who pats him on the head, and gives him a piece of 
meat. 


THE LOST CHANGE, 


A woman, feeble and bent with age and overwork, 
stepped into a New York horse-car. After much search. 
ing she produced a quarter, which she handed to the 
conductor. He returned the change to her trembling 
tingers ; but, before she could put it in her pocket, a 
piece fell to the floor, and was lost between the slats at 
her feet. In vain did she try to find it. A tall man, 
dressed in black, sat facing har. His hand went to his 
pocket, then, stooping forward, he appeared to be look- 
ing for the lost coin, and with an ‘Ah! here it is, 
madame,” he stretched his hand to the floor ; and, rais- 
ing it, deposited the money in her lap. He rose, and 
immediately left the car. The old woman beckoned to 
the conductor; and, showing him a five-dollar gold 
piece, asked if he had not given it to her by mistake, 
She could not understand how she came by it, but a few 
of the passengers could ; and, as she put her hand to her 
face to hide the tears of joy, some one whispered the 
name of one of the best known philanthropists of New 
York. 





THE FRAGRANT LIFE. 


Here stands an old oak with its great, brawny arms, 
and which storm and tempest have only rooted more 
firmly in the earth ; just beneath on a turfy knoll grew 
a little violet. ‘‘Are you not ashamed of yourself,” 
said the oak one day, ‘‘ when you lcok up at me, you 
little thing down there, when you see how large I am 
and how small you are, how wide my branches spread, 
and how little space you occupy? You will very soon 
be dead and gone, but I live for centuries, and then my 
wood will make a mighty ship that will float over the 
great deep.” But the violet was bappy and content. 
She said: ‘‘God has given you strength and me sweet- 
ness, and I offer Him back my fragrance and am thank- 
ful. True, I may soon die and be forgotten, but I am 
well content. I have lived fragrant, and I hope to die 
fragrant, and this is all I desire.” 





BEAVERS ARE Goop CARPENTERS, dam builders, and 
plasterers. It is wonderful how much hard work these 
lively little creatures can do. They live very happily to 
gether in large families, and if it is necessary to do any 
great piece of work, there they are, ready and willing to do 
it. If they decide to build a dam, they cut down large 
trees on the bank of the stream with their teeth, always 
taking care to let it fall into the water. Then they gua¥ 
the limbs off, and the large logs and branches are floated 
to where they intend to build their dam. The bark is al! 
taken off and saved for winter food, the logs are sunk and 
held down with stones, mud, and other logs. The stones 
and dirt they carry in their arms; the logs, and the 
branches, and the wood they need are dragged with their 
teeth. The work is all done at night, and «he mud and 
earth which they can move in one night makes a large 
pile. Beavers build their houses as they do their dams, 
with logs and mud, but the houses are round. Sometimes 
on the outside they are twenty feet across, and eight feet 
high. They are always very careful to lay up a good store 
of green branches for food for winter use. 





THE favorite puss of a rich nobleman of Japan. w%# 
lately borne to its last home in a snow-white coffin, 
covered with a gorgeous, white silk pall, while its incon- 
solable mistress and a large number of female mourners 
followed the remains. Priests, chanting a solemn litany, 
met the bier, and escorted it to its grave. 
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ONE DECORATION DAY. 





By Otive E. Dana. 


“ Boys.” said the teacher, one morning before school 
time, “ you know that old graveyard over there beyond 
the fields? Have you ever noticed how many soldiers’ 
graves there are in it?” 

“T have,” answered John Spaulding. 
some in the new one.” 

‘“And twoor three in the Racliffe lot over on the 
cross-road,” added Will Redmond. 

The rest had evidently never noticed particularly the 
inscriptions. ‘‘ Decoration Day is coming,” resumed 
their teacher, ‘and I’ve been wondering if we might 
not do something in that way. First, I think we ought 
to tidy the place a little, couldn’t we? Prop up the 
tumble-down fence, and rake up some of the dead leaves 
among the graves, and carry off the broken twigs and 
bits of boughs strewn around.” 

“‘ We fellows could do that,” volunteered her listeners 
in concert, as she paused. 

“We could go over ’most any night, and do a little 
there.” 

‘‘ Then,” she went on, hopefully, ‘‘ I thought we could 
get together some flowers, wild flowers would do for 
part, and some evergreen and cedar, and the girls would 
help me arrange them ; and then Memorial Day, in the 
morning or afternoon, we'd get together and carry them 
over, and ‘ decorate’ all by ourselves.” 

The girls had drawn near while she was speaking, 
and hastened to pronounce upon the project. 

“Splendid! we'd like to.”’ 

“*Twould be real fun, but I’m afraid I couldn’t go 
Monday forenoon; if you'll have it in the afternoon.” 

“IT could go better in the afternoon, too,” said May 
Kemble, the oldest and most womanly girl among 
them. 

“Very well,” answered Miss Barnes cheerfully, as she 
rang the bell, **‘ We'll take the afternoon.” 

And before she dismis-ed school that night, she an- 
nounced again, and formally her plan, inviting them all 
to assist in its development. 

One condition only she made: on the Friday before 
Decoration Day, which fell on Monday that year, the 
school would have simple exercises appropriate to the 
time. No scholar who refused to participate in those, 
or absented himself voluntarily on that day (a favorite 
way of “ shirking” unwonted tasks in country schools) 
could join in the out-door observances. There were 
some murmurings, of course, but on the whole there 
was a not unwilling consent. 

It was when her prepirations were going forward pro- 
misingly, that Alice Barnes learned that the Memorial 
Day orator was to be an old family friend, once her 
teacher, and now of national fame. She could not go 
now, of course. Did she wish she had known it ere her 
purpose had been declared, and so must be carried out? 
No, [do not think she wished quite that, but what she 
did say at length was: ‘‘O how I wish my boys could 
hear him.” ; 

The said boys, meanwhile, were making noticeable 
and noticed progress in their commendable efforts to 
render less desolate and untidy, ‘‘ the old North bury- 
ing ground.” More than one passer-by had noted the im- 
provement, and the flowers they were planning to bring, 
would not now be so out of place. 

A harder task for the boys themselves, unused to dec 
lamatory efforts, was the preparation for Friday ; and 

hard for their teacher, holding on desperately to her 
waning patience, though she concealed as best she could 
her dismay at the recurring and almost stupid blunders, 
the slow apprehension, the harsh uncouthness of speech 
and manner which attended every trial. With the girls 
her task was somewhat easier, and at length her hght 
program was ready, and her scholars assembled, all of 
them, and in their best, for the*r Memorial Day exercise. 
Very brief and simple they were: For recitat’ons, 
“Our Banner,” (Mra. Julia Ward Howe, author), Celia 
Thaxter’s “‘ Flowcrs for the Brave,” George H. Boker’s 
“Dirge for a Soldier,” ‘‘ The Battlefield,” of William 
Cullen Bryant, Phosbe Cary’s poem ‘‘ Peace,” x 
“O land of every land the best,” and “ The Spring after 
the War,” by the same author, Longfellow’s sonnet, “A 
Nameless Grave,” and the stirring measures of ‘The 
Battle hymn of the Republic,” by the first named 
author. 


* And there’s 


from the speech of Henry Ward Beecher at the raising 
of the flag at Fort Sumter, brief excerpts, stirring and | 
pertinent, from the sayings or writings of Edward Ever- 

ett, Charles Sumner, James A. Garfield and others, and 
a portion of that vivid, dramatic, thrilling cescription of 
‘*The Surrender of Maryland Heights,” by Mary Clem- 
mer. 

The pupils carried out the parts assigned them on Fri 

é@ay with such honest faithfulness, that their teacher felt 

they had earned their holiday, and had a right, too, to 
any added pleasure sbe could give them, even at the| 
cost of some sacrifice on her part. It was pleasant, 

Memorial Day, in the warm, sunny afternoon, under a 
sky flecked only with the floating, downy clouds of 
early summer, with the green grass springing soft be- 

neath the feet, the balsamic odors of forest and field 
coming on every breath, and all around the full, vib- 
rant, faintly musical stir of life swelling to its fullness 
of strength and harmony, to wander, flower-laden, 

among the old graves, reading the quaint inscriptions, 
and leaving here and there their clustered tributes, fair 
and sweet. Nor was it altogether woprofitable, as the 
more enthusiastic interest of her history-class thereafter, 
bore witness. It was easy, then and there, to hint of 
certain soldierly and civic virtues, and waken admir- 
ation for such traits of character. 

Another plan of hers she unfolded to them during the 
afternoon, enjoying their surprise and delight. And 
half-past six saw teacher and scholars, such as were old 
enough, packed in a capacious wagon, behind Mr. Faw- 
cett’s big grey horse, en roufe for the city and the hall 
where was gathered an overfl»wing audience, to listen 
to the eloquent hero of the day. Alice Barnes felt that 
she had earned her right to a full enjoyment of the 
fine, stirring, scholarly oration pronounced by the fa- 
miliar voice she was so glad to hear. And she rejoiced 
not less that her boys and girls had one more pleasant 
memory to mark that, as it was indeed to them, a ‘‘ red 
letter day.” 








OCCUPATION LESSONS. 








How long has the art of photography been known ? (Since 1502, 
Thomas Wedgewood, an Englishman produced the first photo- 
graphic pictures.) What is the instrument called by which pic- 


in? Where only should the rays of lightenter? Through a large 
or small opeving ? What causes the p cture to be taken? (Rays 
of light from the object falling on a chemically prepared pla‘e.) 
What is done with the plate? (It is placed upon paper chemically 
prepared and exposed to the sun’s rays.) 


Il. 





National Cemetery at Gettysburg in 1863, an extract 


What is the man going to build? Is he working with en old- 
fashioned shovel? What does the instrument look iike? (Like two 
round pointed shovels, put together like a pair of pincers.) Name 
different kinds of fences. Do you think the man is working in 
















Where are tne men wi rking in this picture? Name different 
minerals. Are any found io your state? Havescholars give loca- 
tion of noted tin, copper, iron, coal, gold, and salt mines. What 
tools are the miners working with? How are they able to sce 

What is used for blasting ? What is the bueket for? Is it warmer 
or colder in the mines than on the surface? How do the miners 
reach the surface? Name two great dangers that miners are cx- 


posed to. 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 


The trustees of the Obio state university have made a proposi- 
ticn to ex-President Hay: s to take the presidency of the univer- 
sity. 

Mr. 8. C. Bartlett, son of the president of Dartmouth College, 
will become an instructor in English next fall in the mission 
school at Kioto, Japan. 

John Bennetto, of the Yale s: nior class, who recently took ore 
of the Townsend prizes, has paid a part of his col!ege expenses by 
setting type during vacations. 

George W. Cable is soon to make an extensive trip through the 
South, He will deliver the annual address at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. H. T. Peck, professor of Latin and Greek in Columbia Col- 
lege, is barely thirty years of age. 

8. H. Morse, the Boston sculptor, is making a bast of President 
Cleveland. Tte sculptur thinks he has been quite successful 
thus far in his task. 


Birthday boxes are growing in favor in churches slong the 
Hudson river. They are put in prominent places, and upon the 
birthday of any member of the church or school, that person puts 
into the box as many pennies as be or she is years old, and con- 
tinues this practice each year. 

Anna M. Longshore Poits,.M.D.,an American quakeress, who 
is lecturing in London on physiology and hygiene, asserts that 
the human race is not descended from monkeys, and that the 
regulation dress of men and women is r diculously unbealthful. 
Six thousand persons from al! parts of Europe aitended the 
funeral, at Cracow, of Kraszewski, tbe Polish poet, who died at 
Geneva on March 20. 


Von Ranke’s great historical library has been bougbt for Syra- 
cuse University. It comprises 3,500 volumes and 75,000 pam- 
phlets, and is particularly rich in the history of the middle ages. 


The History Company, located at San Francisco, Cal., was in- 
corporated in 1886 with a paid-up capital of 500,000. It publishes 
many historical works relating to American states. 


When Benjamin Disrae!i was a young man, he b t apair of 
gloves with a friend on the question whether a wreath of prim- 
roses, worn by a young lady, were natural or artificial. They 
proved to be natural, and he not only won the bet, but the young 
lady gave bim one of the flowers, which he preserved carefully 
asasouvenir. That incident was the beginning o7 his love of 
priwroses, and now the Primrose League, founded in memory of 
him, is one of the most potent factors in Eng ish politics. 





tures are taken? Why does the man cover bis head when he looks ” 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 

The trial of Jacob Sharpgon a charge of bribing New York 
aldermen, began last week. 

The building occupied by Houghton, Mifflin & Co,in Boston, 
was destroyed by fire, May 17. 

Pre; arations are being made at Princeton College to send a 
ecientitic expedition to Kussia to observe the eclipse of the sun, 
Aug. 19. The party will be composed of Professors C. A. Young, 
McNeil, and Libbey. 

William O’Brien. who has becn telling the Canadians about 
Lord Lansduwne's eviction of his tenants in Ireland, was met by 
an unfriendly crowd on bis entrance into Toronto, May 17. No 
serious disturbance occurred. He was afierwaids attacked by 
mobs in that city and in Kingston. 

A larce number of striking miners that have been employed by 
J. 8. Wentz & Co.. at Hezlebrook, Pa., have been evicted fromthe 
lands of the compa.y. Much suffering is reported. 

Ex-Governor William Smith, of Virginia, died at bis home in 
Fauquier county, Muy 18. He was a brigedier-g neral in the 
covfederate army. 

Major J. L. Rathborne, of San Fraocisco, has b en appointed 
conswl-geveral at Paris. 

A statue of the late Vice-President Schuyler Colfax was un- 
veiled at Indianapolis, May 18. 

The sound steamer “ Empire State " was burned at ber wharf at 
Bristol, R. I., on the morning of May 14. 


Justice Wcods, of the Supreme Court of the United States, dicd 
at his home in Washington, May 14. 


Mr. Parnell's health has been waning rapidly of late, eausing his 
friends the utmost anxiety. 


It is said that Edwin Booth cleared $100,000 on the stage Inst 








For readings and declamations were chosen the brief 


address of President Lincoln at the dedication of the| 





do you think so? 





the summer or in the winter? Do you think he isa farmer? 
Wat is growing in the field? Is the field leve! or hilly? Why 


vear. 


The peculiar purifying and building up rowers of Hood's Sar- 
saparilia make it the very best medicine to take at, this season. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The corner stone of the first building of the Leland Stanford, 
jr., University was laid on May 14, at Palo Alto. The board of 
trustees #frived from San Francisco and were received by Senator 
Stanford at Menlo Park Station. About four hundred persons 
were gathered at the hour set for the exercises. At 11:30 the 
Rev. Dr. Stebbins offered prayer. One of the trustees of Stanford 
University made an address, at the conclusion of which the cor- 
ner-stone was laid by Senator Stanford, assisted by the working 
masons. Mr. Stanford placed a sealed copper box containing 
various documents, newspapers, and coins in the stone, then 
sealed it and spread mortar over it. The singing class of the 
Menlo Park Presbyterian Church sang a hymn, Rev. Dr, Stone, 
of the Menlo Park Episcopal Church, read a psalm, Rev, J. D. 
Scott pronounced a benediction and the exercises were at un end. 





CONNECTICUT. 

WINDHAM COUNTY TEACHERS’ CONVENTION.—The eighth 
semi-annual convention of the New London and Windham county 
teachers’ association, was held in Greenville. Friday, May 13. 
The attendance was large, and the discussions animated and 
interesting. The first topic, ** Teachers’ Reading Circles and their 
advantages,”” was opened by Supt. N. L Bishop, of Norwich, who 
introduced testimony from eight of his teachers as to the value 
of such circles as aids to mental activity, and a help to good 
teaching. 

The second topic, ** How shall we teach the pages of the geogra- 
phy usually preceding the first map,” was opened by Mr. H. L., 
Gard, of New London, who advocated committing the words of 
the text, etc. Mr. Gard gave a good argument for the old way of 
teaching. He was followed by Mr.C. F. Merrill, of Willimantic, 
who pleaded for the new, stating that thoughts, rather than parrot 
recitation of words, was what was wanted. This topic was still 
further discussed by several of the leading teachers. A beauti- 
ful collation was served at noon by the Greenville teachers. 

The first topic of the afternoon session was “The teacher’s 
duties outside of schvol hours (1) to the school; (2) to the public,” 
was opened by Mr. J. Rossiter, of Norwich, who read an admir- 
able paper, in which he stated that some of the duties were to seek 
a full allowance of sleep, to know the work thoroughly, so as to 
plan systematically. Miss L. E. Browning, of Danielsonvill e 
read a poetical effusion upon a teacher's duties to the public, in 
which she described animaginary visit to a model school in far 
off Sicily. A lively discussion followed. 

The next paper was ‘“‘ New vs, Old Method.” Mr. W. H. Desper, 
of Stafford Springs, opened the discussion, and was followed by a 
dozen or more speakers. This was the warmest discussion of the 
day, and resulted in diffusing considerable information about 
new education. The leaven ought to leaven the whole convention. 
The name of the association was changed to “ Eastern Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ Association,” and the following officers were chosen 
for the next six months, President-elect Desper declining to 
serve: 

President, Charles F. Merrill, Willimantic. 

Vice-President, Miss 8. A. Armstrong, Greenville. 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. L. Gard, New London. 

Chairman of Executive Committee, Geo. H. Tracy, Colchester. 

After another collation and a most excellent concert by Tabb’s 
brass band, of Norwich, the best band in the state, Hon. Mr. 
Stockwell, state commissioner of education for Rhode Island, 
was introduced, and for an hour eloquently spoke upon “ How 
to make schools as practical as possible.’’ This closed the con- 
vention, and with hearty congratulations to Mr. Minor and the 
Greenville teachers, the convention adjourned. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of drawings by students of the 
Bridgeport schools occurred in the high school hal!, April 9, There 
were displayed 400 sheets of drawings done by members of the 
evening and day schools. Examples were given from every 
grade of school work, in all parts of the city. Warren H. Lam- 
son, special instructor of drawing and penmanship, is thoroughly 
devoted to his work. He is highly skilled in execution, and emi- 
nently efficieat in teachiaug. Mr. Lamson is heartily sustained by 
the superintendent, and has the cordial co-operation and respect 
of the teachers. 

GEORGIA. 

The twenty-first annual session of the Georgia Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at West Point on the 3,4, and 5insts. The 
attendance was small, only about one hundred teachers being 
present; but the exercises throughout were interesting, profita- 
ble, and thoroughly satisfactory. Dr. A. D. Mayo of Boston, 
contributed to the program one of his admirable lectures, which 
was heartily enjoyed by the large audience of teachers and 
citizens. Col. A. P. Mooty, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Columbus, was elected president of the association for the next 
year. The next annual session will be held in Macon, on the first 
Tuesday in May, 1888. 

Papers were read and addresses delivered on the following sub- 
jects: 

A paper by E. C. Branson, superintendent schools, Athens, Ga. 

“'The Back-ground of Science,’’ C. B. Chapman, Principal Boys’ 
High School, Macon, Ga. 

“ Methods in Analytical Arithmetic,” Prof. 8. P. Sanford, Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Ga. 

“Men Die, Do they live again?” Rev. C. B. LaHatte, Metho- 
dist College, Gainesville, Ga. 

“Science in the School-room,” Otis Ashmore, Scientific De- 
partment Boys’ High School, Savannah, Ga. 

“Normal Schools,” Prof. E. B. Smith, LaGrange Female Col- 
lege, LaGrange, Ga. 

*“ Methods in Geography,” Mr. C. L. Patton, Atlanta, Ga. 

“The legislative attitude towards popular education,” Hon. R. 
A. Denny, Rome. Ga. 

“The Will-power in School,” Rev, A. D. Mayo, Boston. 

“The Recitation, its true Ends and how best attained,” Prof. 8. 
©. Caldwell, Rome Female College, Rome, Ga. 

“Why should I study,” Prof. O. D, Smith, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 

The colored state association met in Atlanta, May 4. Dr. Orr 


success, to improve themselves as teachers, and deserve encour- 
agement.” 

The Peabody institute and teachers’ association for 1887, will 
be held in Atlanta, beginning July 18, and continuing for four 
weeks, In his circular of April 12, the state commissioner says 
“ Every effort will be made to secure a fine corps of lecturers and* 
instructors. I wish every county school commissioner in the 
state to be present for two or three days. The present is an im- 
portant crisis in our educational affairs. Your council, and the 
council of the one hundred and thirty-seven county boards of 
education scattered over the state, is needed. The commissioners 
and members of the boards are among the very best citizens of 
the different counties,and being specially charged with the in- 
terests of education, they are far better acquainted with our ed- 
ucational wants than the same number of citizens representing 
any other class of interests. The state board of education has 
held that the county boards may allow the commissioners their 
per diem, for the days necessary to attend, and I think they ought 
to doit. Let this matter be brought before the boards for action, 
as early as practicable.”’ 

During the session of the association, State School Commis- 
sioner Orr was constrained, in the course of an address, to make 
the mortifying statement that Georgia gives, in proportion to its 
taxable property, a smaller appropriation to the cause of educa- 
tion than any other state in the Union. This is an anomalous 
state of affairs, for in general intelligence, enterprise, and pro- 
gressiveness, Georgia undoubtedly leads the southern states. Why 
she should be at the tail end in this most important matter of 
public education, we will not attempt to explain. It is not in- 
difference and apathy, but positive and bitter opposition. Ifa 
measure to increase the school appropriation were submitted to 
a vote of the people to-day, it would be defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. And, strange to say, the most intelligent 
people in the state are those who are most strongly opposed 
to it. 

The city council of Columbus has just appropriated sixteen 
thousand dollars for erecting a new boys’ public school building, 
and work on it will be commenced at once. 

Your correspondent, the undersigned, is now building in this 
city a handsome two-story schoolhouse, which he will occupy 
next session asa female seminary. He has to take this step in 
order to accommodate the increasing patronage of his school, as 
he has been compelled this year to turn off a number of first-class 
pupils for want of room. 

Columbus. State Correspondent. 


IOWA. 


Prin. Hineline, of Clarksville, has resigned on account of his 
health. 

Supt. Akers designated May 4 as Arbor Day. 

The Northern norma] at Algona is in a flourishing condition. 

Scarlet fever has seriously iuterfered with school-work in vari- 
ous parts of the state. 

Prof. Eldridge will teach in the Butler county institute this 
year. 

Prof, Cramer, of Waverly, is favorably mentioned as a candi- 
date for state superintendent. 

Greene. State Correspondent. H. F. ANDERS. 

Teachers’ association was held at St. Ansgar, Iowa, May 20-21, 

A joint association of Howard and Mitchell counties will be 
held at Riceville, June 3 and 4. 

Mitchell county institute will be held at Osage, Aug. 15, and 
continue three weeks. 


J. HARRIS CHAPPELL. 


KANSAS. 


A very successful meeting of the Nemaha county teacners’ as- 
sociation was held at Seneca, Kans., Saturday, May 7. 


LOUISIANA. 


Closing exercises of the state normal school at Natchitoches 
took place, April 27. 
MICHIGAN. 
Graduating exercises of the Hillsdale public schools will take 
place June 12, The class numbers 17. 


MISSOURI. 

The Missouri state teachers’ association will be held at Sweet 
Springs, June 21, 22, and 23, H. K. Warren, president. Subjects to 
be presented are as follows: Narrowing Tendency of the Teach- 
er’s Calling, by J. Fairbanks; Temperance Teaching in the Public 
Schools under Missouri Laws, Miss Clara Hoffman; Ideas, Words, 
by J. U. Barnard; Missouri State Normal Schools, by G. L. Os- 
borne; Memory, by F. Louis Soldan; What Geographical Ideas 
Constitute the Highest Knowledge Practicable in the School 
Room of To-Day, by L. E. Wolfe; Arithmetic, by T. R. Vickroy; 
Grammar, by J.T. Buchanan; The Mode! Teacher, by Rev. 8. J. 
Niccols: Psychology in its Relation to the Teacher's Work, by 8.8. 
Laws; Teachers’ Institutes, by R. D. Shannon; Physical Exercises. 
in the Public Schools, by Carl Betz; The Negro as a Pupil,a 
Teacher, and a Citizen, by J. H. Pelham; English in Colleges, by 
W. A. Franz; A Prattical Education, by C. D. Adams; The Col- 
lege, by J. G. Clark; Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, by 
T. E. Spencer; Extent of Work in Country Schools, by W. D. 
Dobson; An Illinois Plan of Grading and Supervising Country 
Schools, by H. M. Hamill, Mlinois; The Mechanical Element in 
Poetry, by Rev. Richard Cordley, D. D.; The Office of the High 
School, by B. V. B. Dixon; The High School Curriculum, What 
should it embrace? by J. L. Holloway; Chemistry in the High 
School, by T. Berry Smith; The work of the Academy, by G. 8. 
Ramsey; Primary Observations, by Miss Grace A. Martin; Exer- 
cises, Recreative and Instructive, by W. J. Hawkins; Primary 
Arithmetic, by Miss A. M. Kaley; Primary Reading, by Wm. C. 
Dyer ; School Legislation, Past and Recent, by W. T. Carrington, 
School Supervision, by E. H. Long; Address, Common Schools as 
They Were, Are, and Should Be, by Francis W. Parker, Normal 
Park, Il. 

The Missouri Teachers’ Academy and Summer School of Science 
and Pedagogics wili meet in joint session, June 24,-31, imme- 
diately following the state association. A number of prominent 
instructors will engage in the work of instruction. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey Orry TeacmeRs’ AssocraTioN.—The regular May 
meeting was held in the high schoo! building, Wednesday P.M, 


May 18. A fine musical program was furnished by the high 
school choir. 

A. P. Marble, Ph.D., superintendent of schools, of Worcester 
Mass., then gave a very interesting and instructive address e 
“The Presumption of Muscle,” a fit complement of his “ Pre. 
sumption of Brains. Mr. Marble too the position that manual 
training schools, as a part of the public school system, were out 
of place; that they were expensive and liable to infringe on the 
time that should be given to mental tiaining, and that there was 
great danger that the schools of our day would soon lose their 
popular aspect, and be no longer common. 

Mayor Cleveland, of Jersey City, on April 30, appointed four 
new members of the Board of Education, to succeed Directors 
Edge, Walker, Sherwood, and Record, whose terms have expired, 
The new appointees are C. H. Benson, at large; Michael P. Moran 
for the Second district; Edward A. Dugan, for the Third district 
and Philip Muldoon, for the Sixth district. 


NEW YORE. 


Institutes will be held as follows: 
DATE. County. CONDUCTOR. 
May 30, 1st Dist. Oswego, Prof. 8S. H. Albro. 
May 30, 2d Dist. Clinton, Profs. H. R. Sanford, and C. T. Barnes, 

Orange county teachers’ association was held at Newburgh, 
May 21. Dr. Eugene Bouton and Prot. T. L. Roberts contributed 
to the exercises. 

The spring session of the Alleghany county teachers’ associa. 
tion met at Canisteo, May 13 and 14. 

Ata special meeting of the board of cducation, Hornellsville, 
held May 9, a resolution introduced by Mr. Richardson, engaging 
Supt. W. R. Prentice as superintendent of the schools at a salary 
of $1,700 per annum was unanimously adopted. All members of 
the board were present. 


ONTARIO. 


East Bruce teachers’ association was held in Paisley, May 19 
and 20. The program was quite “ English: English Composition 
and Rhetoric; English Literature; English Grammar; English 
Philosophy; English Orthoepy; and English Orthography were 
among the topics discussed. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prof. Daniel Fleisher bas introduced many progressive changes 
in the Troy high school, since he took charge of it in 1884. There 
are now nearly three hundred pupils, many of whom are non-re- 
sidents, and five assistant teachers. The course covers the usual 
studies of schools of the character, but the work done here is 
characterized by thoroughness and systematic development. 

The commencement of the Waynesboro high school occurred 
Friday evening, May 6. It was one of the most pleasant events of 
the season. The only thing calculated to mar the pleasure of the 
evening was the crowded condition of the house, which was 
packed to its utmost capacity. Notwithstanding the inconven- 
ience that many were put te—even for the want of comrortable 
standing room, the audience was a most appreciative one, and 
well might they be, since there was in store for them so rare a 
treat as that given them by the class of ’87. 

At 8 o’clock the audience was called to order by the principal: 
C. H. Albert, and an excellent program was very much enjoyed 
by all who listened to it. The presentation address was made to 
the class by Rev. B. H. Moss, and was most highly appreciated 
by the audience. 

Comparing these commencement exercises with those of the 
past, the principal, Prof. C. H. Albert and his co-laborers, includ- 
ing the excellent school-board, should feel themselves highly 
gratified at the results of their labors; and particularly does Prof. 
Albert Ceserve much credit for what has been done in contribut- 
ing so much to the pleasure of all present. 

The school board of Nanticoke recently elected Will 8. Monroe, 
superintendent of the twenty-five public schools there with their 
1,500 pupils. This is a well-deserved recognition of popular merit 
andin honoring Mr. Monroe they honor themselves. He will 
bring to the position a thoroughly trained experience, and a 
mental discipline that stands unrivaled in this section. Mr. Mon- 
roe was born in Hunlock township. and received the rudiments of 
his education priccipally in the public schools and the Hunting- 
ton Milis norma] academy. He began his career as teacher in 
Hunlock, supplementing his work in the same profession at 
Huntington, Plymouth, and at Hazleton. Two years ago the 
Edwardsville school board called him to that borough. The 
latter was new, and the idea of graded schools foreign to most of 
the people. But Mr. Monroe succeeded in establishing such ona 
solid foundatien, and bas received the assurance of the directors 
that his efforts have been entirely satisfactory. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Monroe will carry with him the best wishes of a large 
constituency of warm friends, among whom is numbered County 
Superintendent Coughlin, who, upon learning of Mr. Monroe's 
selection, remarked: “ It is a worthy choice bestowed upon a 
worthy gentleman.” 

Miss A. B. Brooks, formerly superintendent of the schools of 
Lackawanna county, and at present principal of the model schoo 
connected with the Lock Haven State Normal School, will con- 
duct a summer school of methods at Lock Haven from May 9 to 
June 26. Miss Brooks spent several years in study with Col. 
Parker, Prof. Hailmann, and Madam Kraus-Boelte, and is adwir- 
ably equipped for this important work. She has been a close 
student of Pestalozzi and F:cebel for some years, and the teacb- 
ers who avail themselves of this opportunity will enjoy a rare 
treat. 

TENNESSEE. 


Hon. A. J. Porter has been appointed chancellor pro tem. of the 
University of Nashville, and State Normal College. 

Mason Hall, Kenton, announces its faculty for the spring term: 
A. H. Horn, A. M., principal; J.D. Woodburn, primary depart- 
ment: Miss Atkins, music teacher. 

Auburn District school, under the principalship of Miss M. B. 
Anderson, offers excellent advantages for the higher education 
of young ladies. 

WISCONSIN. 
Institute for graded svhool teachers, Milwaukee county, Was 
held May 13 and 14. at Milwaukee, 
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LETTERS. 


“ HE’LL Do” CRITICISED.—I would have left out “ ragged” 
as, (1) I do not believe ‘* Abe” would go ragged at twenty- 
one; (2) If he would, it is not good to tell itto poets 3 ®) n 
no biography of Abraham Lincoln do I find that he hired 
out on & in 1830. In this year he helped his father. 





says in Century, Dec., 86: ‘In August, ’31, he finally 
Hens father’s root”? etc., hence I do not believe any fact 
of the story. x J.A. C, 


GREAT SALT LAKE.—Johnson’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia” says that 
the water of this lake is 20 per cent. salt, hence five els 
and not four of water would leave one barrel of - 





GENERAL EXERCISES.—Thinking it might be of some in- 
terest to your many readers to know something of how we 
manage schools, in what is generally known in the East as 
the ‘‘ Wild Indian Territory,” I venture to offer a few sug- 

jons under the head ; or to pire my methods of conduct- 
ng such exercises, in which all the scholars in general take 
I open my day’s work with physical ——- which 
enables them to endure the bodily confinement th more 
hysical ease, and lessens the strain on the mind, which 
always necessarily attends a tired body. I defer my drill 
in penmanship to the last exercise, but one, of the day, 
when their minds are fatigued, which gives them a tem- 
rest from thought, and prepares them for a general 
mental exercise to close the day’s work. For the past two 
years, I have been devoting this time to practical grammar, 
manners, and general social training. I find even the 
smallest pupils having no knowledge of theoretical gram- 
mar at all, will at once grasp the idea, and in a short time 
can readily detect an error of this kind in another. These 
exercises are conducted on the following plan: After a few 
evenings, in which we yore instructions as to how they 
shall make these corrections, and review theoretical gram- 
mar, we request them to note any error they may detect in 
their associates, until the time for the next exercise, when 
they may give it to the school, together with its correction, 
without any mention of who used it. They are allowed to 
correct one another at the time a mistake is made, but not 
an outsider, whose error ~~ may quietly take note of, 
and present to the school, without any allusion to the one 
that committed it. We accomplish much good in correct 
speaking,—which we think is the most important feature 
of grammar, especially when the mass of mankind is con- 
sidered—in this wer 

We vary our Friday evening exercises from essay-writing 
to what we term, “Query Hour,” in which the pupils 
write questions which they exchange and answer, after all 
hive had fifteen or twenty minutes in which to prepare. 

We are bitterly oopesea to any exercise for pupils in 
which they merely kill time, sanctioned by the teacher be- 
cause it keeps up an interest ; while the mind of the pupil 
is only drawn to such from its lack of cultivation for use- 
ful things. 

When I say ‘“‘ we,” I mean myself and wife. who is an In- 
dian. I came here in the fall of ’84, and for two vears we 
had a successful public school at this place ; but this year 
itis divided, which is very annoying to one that has worked 
so hard in its up-building. We are making every effort to 
so fulfill our mission that our school will triumph at last. 

Atoka, Ind. Ter. B. S. SMISER. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION.—What is meant by philoso- 
phy of education ? INQUIRER. 

“Methods” usually express the same idea as philosophy 
of education; as the word ‘‘ methods” is ordinarily under- 
stood,—it means nothing more than ways of doing things; 
but really it includes the science and the reason of all edu- 
cat:onal proc sses. The science of education is the proper 
classification of all its principles ; the philosophy includes 
the science and its application to school-room work. 


CULTIVATING THE IMAGINATION.—What studies do you 
consider most valuable in cultivating the ne A 


There is hardly a subject taught in our schools but calls 
for an exercise of imsyination. In arithmetic the child 
imagines himself transacting the business indicated by the 
problem ; he sees in imagination the reductions ascending 
and descending in compound numbers, and the solution of 
examples is a very c’ear, simple thing. In his reading the 
whole aim of the teacher should be to train pupils to forget 
self, and imagine themselves there at the place they are 
reading about. In geography and history, imagination 
must be exercised continually or those subjects are fail- 
ures. ‘The countries must be visited, and actions fought in 
imagination. These two studies, if taught correctly, and 
hot as a budget of facts to be memorized, will conduce per- 
haps more than any others, to the cultivation of imagi- 
nation. 


OPPosITION OF PARENTS.—My pupils refused to study 
ptiology ont ee perents porno to buy hostel. I bought 
time, Whatshal ldo? Ra 
You should have stolen a march on both parents and 
scholars by giving oral lessons on the subject in as attrac- 
tive and practical a manner as possible. In many schools 
all the instruction in physiology which the purils receive 
is given in this manner, and the results are more satis- 
factory than if the pupils had learned the facts from text- 
ks. In country districts new subjects are to be intro- 
duced very cautiously. First, do not attach any expense 
‘otheir introduction and the innovation will be regarded 
with favor,—parents are not so averse to a waste of time 
48 & waste of money ; second, rouse an interest, impress the 
Practical benefit arising from their study ; then when the 
time is ripe, if you think it will be an advantage to the 
pupils, suggest purchasing books. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.—What is meant by indus 
drawing ? J. H. 

Industrial drawing embraces both mechanical and free- 
hand drawing. Many associate it with working drawings 
only, but as it is the basis of all industrial work and all in- 
dustries, it must include not only constructive drawing, but 
pictorial and decorative as well. Suppose a class in indus- 
trial work are required to make a table, how will they pro- 
ceed ? First, they will sketch a picture of the table as it 
appears to them (pictorial); then, the working drawings 
will follow, drawn by exact measurement with the most 
careful precision (constructive) ; lastly, if the table is to be 
ornamented, designs of carving or of inlaying must also be 
made (decorative). In one school sole attention will be 
given to the pictorial; in others, to the constructive, and 
still others make the decorative only, a speciality; rarely do 
we find the three combined in one school. Each one is 
valuable and affords a certain discipline, but what an all- 
sided culture would come from the three combined. 

L. E. B. 


Tne Stupy oF BoTANy.—Will the study of botany be of 
any practical benefit to the ordinary child ? 

RUKAL TEACHER. 

* Rural Teacher” asks for “‘ practical benefit.”” We an- 
swer: No, the child will not be able to use directly his 
knowledge of botany in gaininga living. Possibly he will 
learn the medicinal properties of afew roots and herbs 
that will be of service to him some time during his life, but 
even this is doubtful. If the teacher had asked if the study 
of botany was of educational value, we would have an- 
swered: Yes, in the highest degree. Itis of indirect prac- 
tical value, inasmuch as it cultivates the observing powers 
of the child, trains him to make deductions from what he 
observes, and adds to his general intelligence and enjoy- 
ment of life by opening his eyes to the beautiful and mar- 
velous things in nature, surrounding him everywhere. 


FALsE SyNTAX.—Do you think correcting “false syn- 
tax’ a good exercise for teaching children to speak prop- 
erly. E. H. 

I do not, for the reasons, 1. They see the incorrect forms, 
which it is never advisable they should do. 2. The correct- 
ing is mechanical—the extent of the scholar’s thinking be- 
ing,—“ This is wrong, hence the opposite is right,” and 
glibly and thoughtlessly makes the correction. 

Instead of false syntax we would recommend elliptical 
sentences; instead of placing incorrect words in the sen- 
tence, have blanks left to be supplied by the proper words. 
This will call for an exercise of thought and discrimination 
on the part of the pupil. 


BANDs OF Mercy.—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is doing a noble work, 
and every teacher should lend her co-operation. Under 
its direction Bands of Mercy are being formed in schools 
all over the United States. The bands are very simply or- 
ganized. Pupils become members by signing the pledge, 
“T will try to be kind to all harmless, living creatures, and 
try to protect them from cruel usage,” a noble sentiment 
to cultivate in children. At the meetings held regularly 
an interesting order of exercises is prepared consisting of: 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the pledge 
together, (See melodies.] 

2.—Remarks by president, and reading of report of last meet- 
ing by secretary. 

3.—Readings, recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of 

and nobie sayin gs, and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 


4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what they have 
done to make human and dumb creatures happier and better. 


6.—Enroliment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


In the Humane Leaflets sent out by this society are many 
instances of the good and thoughtful deeds done by mem- 
bers of these |! ands, showing that they are attaining the 
end for which they were formed. Teachers desiring fur- 
ther information, address Geo. T. Angell, President, 19 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHING, INSTRUCTING, INFORMING, AND LEARNING.— 
What is the difference between teaching, instructing, in- 
forming, and learning ? 

Teaching is the process of leading the pupil’s mind into 
such a relation to truth, that he grasps its import and 
makes it his own. Instructing is giving information in 
such a manner as to Jead the pupil to understand what is 
told. Informing is telling with no reference tc whether 
the pupil understands whatistold. Learning is a mental 
process by which knowledge is apprehended. It is a neces- 
sary part of education. 





SHORTHAND vs, TEACHING.—Is it not more profitable, in 
a matter of dollars and cents, for a teacher to learn short- 
hand, than to remain at a salary of $85 a month, and have 
work but nine months in the year ? B. 

A first-class shorthand reporter will never lack employ- 
ment, but it takes years of practice to report accurately, 
and as rapidly as an ordinary speaker talks. It would not 
be difficult for any teacher to learn shorthand during his 





leisure hours. W.eo he finds himself able to report 


t 


J 


rapidly, and also has learned to use the type-writer, he can 
certainly earn more than $35 per month. 





ALGEBRA AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY IN MIXED SCHOOLS. 
—Would you encourage the study of algebra and vatural 
philosophy in a mixed school ? N. 

I certainly would not discourage it, if there are pupils 
who desire to study these subjects. If they are doing well 
in their other studies, and you see they have the time to 
devote to new ones, encourage them to take up those not 
ordinarily taught in ungraded schools. Strive to make 
your pupils ambitious, and to give them as broad an out- 
look as possible. With your limited time you may not be 
able to do full justice to advanced subjects, but that is no 
excuse for leaving them out altogether if you see there isa 
place for them. It would be better to teach natural phi- 
losophy orally by means of experiments. If this is not 
possible, do the best you can under the circumstances, and 
it will, without doubt, be a thousand times bettcr than 
dcing nothing. 


.C, 


WRITING.—What is the best method of teaching writing 
to beginners ? 


At the very beginning make the writing exercise the ex- 
pression of the child’s thought, and he will enjoy it. Place 
sentences on the board in connection with the reading 
lesson, writing them with great care. Have pupils copy. 
Very soon they will have learned the script alphabet inci- 
dentally. As soon as an interest is awakened, and the 
child’s eyes are opened, begin technical writing. Give him 
one letter at a time, drill on it until it is mastered, and 
until then do not allow him to take up a new letter. Teach 
once for all. In all his written work criticise that particu~ 
lar letter. Teach writing with a pen as soon as the forms 
of letters are learned, and watch carefully that the habit is 
formed; then, of correct holding and movement of the pen. 
The following order is recommended for teaching the small 
letters of the alphabet: i, t, p, w, n, m, v, w, Z, 0, ¢, e, a, d, 
l, b, h, k, j, ¥, 9; f, q, 2, T; 8. 


ANSWERS TO TECHNICAL QUESTIONS. 








These questions can be found in the JourNAL of April 2. 


21. By “theory of teaching” is meant the laying down 
of certain rules and principles which may be applied in 
teaching. C. L. G. 

22. It took two colonies to make the state of Rhode Is- 
land, viz.: “‘ Rhode Island”’ and ‘“‘ Providence Plantations in 
tbe Narragansett Bay,” and they retained their respective 
capitals, the legislature meeting in each, alternate years. 
Similarl , Connecticut had two capitals till 1874, when 
New Haven was abandoned as a place of legislative 
meeting. N. B. W. 

24. It depends entirely on the sense ; the old fogy rules 
no longer hold good. Cc. L. G. 

26. According to the Delsarte System. 

27. No. “Niagara” is the distinguishing word. “‘River”’ 
is not necessary in order to designate the object meant, 
hence the class word is not capitalized. In “ Niagara 
Falls” and “Suspension Bridge” you cannot distinguish 
what is meant without using the class word, hence the 
whole expression is a proper noun and both words are 
capitelized. 

QUERY. —Would not a book, where 50,000 things that pec- 
ple want to know, could be found, like words in a diction- 
ary, be a boon _to 100,000 teachers and 50,000,000 ordinary 
mortals??? Verily, yea. 





QUESTIONS. 





1, Ihave been accustomed to giving my pupils consider- 
able written work, but from want of time I find it impossi- 
ble to correct their exercises as I would like to, and br ng 
them again into class te be reviewed. Shall I give Jess 
work and examine closely, or continue the exercises and be 
content with the best I can do at examining ? G. 


2. Should not a primary teacher have special and peculiar 
training for her work ? LAURA L, STILEs, 


3. What is the custom in schools with reference to the 
duties of a special music teacher ? Do the regular teachers 
give the first instruction on each new piece, and the pro- 
essional teacher simply oversee the work ? E. A. B 


4. What is the Grube Method? Illustrate the method 
by writing in full a lesson on 8. L, A. 


5. What is es”? What value has it as a 
school exercise L. A. 


6. Would a teacher holding a slate certificate, dated 
1872, and who has spent all the intervening years in the 
school-room, be required to pass another examination if 
Uniform Examinations become the law ? 


7. Is it necessary, or best, to drill pupils of from 9 to 18 

ears of , in measurements, until they can solve ques- 

ons like the following: How many bricks 8 in. x 4 in. x 
24¢ in. will be uired to build the wallsof a house 42 fi. 
long, 36 ft. wide, 24 feet high, and 1644 in. thick ; allowing 
296 cu. ft. for doors and windows, and \ of an inch for 
each course of mortar; and what will it cost to Jay the 
same wall at $3.50 a perch, if one half is allowed for doors, 
windows, and corners ? 


8. Is it best to havea rule that prohibits talking alto- 
gether, except about lessons, and only then with permis- 
sion ? INQUIRER. 


9. Would you teach a left-handed pupil to write with his 
right hand ? If you would, what methods would you iy ? 
. X. Q. 


10. Make an outline of the intellectual faculties, using 
the follo ons: Presentative, Representative, 





Elaborati ve. State the general principle 
Candeviping the tendaina of anched these cheupe. Ea 


ui 
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NEW YORK CITY, 





The seniors at Columbia College will celebrate their 
class day, June 2, in the library, and on June 8 the com 
mencement exercises will be held, probably at the 
Academy of Music. 





The summer work ordered on the Normal College is 
general repairs, reconstruction of the set-away walls on 
Fourth avenue, Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth streets, 
changing the granite copings to conform to the street 
and avenue grades and the interior walks, and to reset, 
repair, and secure the stone work of the Fourth avenue 
entrance. 





The number of days lost by the absence of teachers in 
March was 3,285. or 618 over March, 1886, and the total 
number of days lost in 1886 was 21,511. 





The building committee is considering the subject of 
the erection of a new school building corner of Seventy- 
second street and Tenth avenue, to accommodate the 
youth of the growing *‘ west side.” 





A portion of the $31,302 received from the sale of the 
old colored grammar-school building, in Mott street, has 
been set apart for the purchase of a school site adjoin 
ing the Webster avenue school, in the Twenty-fourth 
ward, and other sites. 





Supt. Jasper, in an official report of an examination 
of the Habrew Orphan Asylum school, says: *‘ The 
school gave evidence of systematic and thorough super- 
vision, which was highly credi'able to its efficient super- 
intendent, Dr. Baar.” 

At the recent session of the conference of the Hebrew 
Ministers’ Association of America, in this city, Rev. Dr. 
Gottheil said, that a scheme had for some time been 
agitated for establishing a chair of Hebrew literature in 
Columbia College. The college authorities had been 
conferred with and consented to the plan. Speaking on 
the school question, he said they were willing to do any- 
thing for the furtherance of a scheme which would be 
satisfactory to all denominations, but when. as bas been 
the case, advances made are for the benefit of Christians 
only, and the Hebrews are cxcluded, then they would 
take a decided stand for a course wiffch would exclude 
entirely from the public schools all religion. 





The history of the New York Infant asylum for the 
past year is a record rich in experience of earnest work 
done, and full of suggestions for more extended and 
appreciated labor in the coming year. In 1886 there 
were 12,964 garments cut, made, and repaired, and all 
the duties of the various branches of the household were 
performed with general satisfaction, Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that most of the inmates entered the 
institution with little or no knowledge of woman’s great 
safeguard—the needle,—this great amount of work has 
heen faithfully done, and by this teaching they go away 
armed with a weapon that may stand between them 
and dire temptation and want. Places have been found 
for about fifty women. Others have been restored to 
their friends and are trying to lead honest lives. From 
the statistical table the following facts have been 
gleaned: women in the institution January 1, 1886, 123; 
children, 248 ; total, 371 ; number of women received dur- 
ing 1886, 198 ; number of women discharged during 1886, 
188 ; died, 1; remaining, December 8, 1886, 187 ; number 
of children in the institution, January 1, 1886, 248 ; re- 
ceived during 1886, 255 ; total, 503; discharged, 110; re- 
stored, 17; adopted, 7; died, 78; remaining, December 
31, 1886, 291. 





The Tenth ward trustees want $7,742 for repairs to 
grammar schools Nos, 20, 42, and 75. 





The family of Principal Thomas G. Williamson, of the 
Wooster street school, who died from the accident at 
the Ninety-ninth street and Third avenue “ L.” station, 
will likely be paid, on the recommendation of the trust- 
ees, the proportionate vacation salary for this year. 





Miss Elizabeth L. Fitzgerald has served fourteen years 
as principal of primary school No. 1, and the trustees of 
the Tenth ward ask that she be paid the maximum 
salary. 


The Nineteenth ward trustees want authority to pur- 
chase two lots on the south side of grammar school No. 
76, in East Eighty-sixth street. Mr. Gallaway’s sites 
committee will report upon it. 





The warming and ventilating committee say that 
$6,000 is wanted for sanitary improvements in the 
schools, and for cleaning and repairing heating appara- 
tus $12,000. 

John McGinn, for many years vice-principal of gram- 
mar school No. 1, in Vandewater street, died May 11, at 
his house, No. 1.554 avenue A, or paralysis. He was a 
man of great learning, and generations of Fourth warders 
have been his pupils. 

Ten thousand dollars are asked by the Twelfth ward 
trustees for vacation work on grammar schools Nos. 37, 
29, 52, and 83, and primary school No. 32. The Thir- 
teenth ward trustees want $18,176 for grammar schools 
Nos, 4and 34, and primary schools Nos. 10, 28, and 40; 
and the Fourteenth ward trustees ask $4,977 for gram- 
mar schools Nos. 5, 21, and 30. 

Pearce & Jones, the telegraph contractors, have been 
given, now that the money for that purpose has been 
provided, $125 per month for the care of the school 


telegraphs. 


The sum of $8,675 is asked by the Eleventh ward 
trustees for vacation work on grammar schools Nos. 36, 
15, and 22, and primary schools Nos. 6 and 31. They 
also ask for the enlargement of heating apparatus of 
grammar school No, 15. 





The Fifteenth ward trustees have awarded contracts, 
and the finance committee, esk that they be given 
$10,405 for vacation work on grammar schools Nos, 10, 
35, and 47. 

Primary school No. 34, primary school No. 8, and 
grammar school No. 12 will be dressed up during vaca- 
tion at a cost of $3,335. 


WHAT THE BLIND CAN DO, 


A large audience recently attended the fifty-sixth 
anniversary exercises of the New York Institution for 
the Blind, embracing many prominent persons, They 
expressed their delight at the manner in which the dif- 
ferent numbers on the organ and piano were interpreted 
by the pupils, by prolonged applause, The choruses 
were especially fine, and marked by perfect time, and 
some beautiful as well as curious effects. The spectators 
were carried away by the other exercises, which included 
reading by touch, motion songs by the kindergarten, 
and calisthenic exercises. 

John Loftus, the boy who was introduced to President 
Cleveland, bore a prominent part in reading Mrs. 
Squeers’ exploit in administering sulphur and treacle to 
the boys of Dotheboys Hall. The motion songs and 
valisthenics were performed by a class of small girls in 
white, with light blue sashes, and boys in red, with 
white neckerchiefs. The figures presented, besides 
being cute and remarkably exact as to time, were very 
pretty. 

The clas; exercise in arithmetic, however, excited the 
greatest interest, most of the audience rising to their 
feet and pressing forward tosee and hear. Prof. Stephen 
Babcock, who has taught in the institution for thirty- 
four years, wasin charge. A board was used in which 
type were set in cells, and the figures were read from 
the surfaces. The professor gave some examples to be 
performed mentally. He rattled them off impromptu, 
he said, at a rate too rapid for a stenographer to follow. 
Here is a sample of a short one, the professor giving one 
three times as long as this, and occupying nearly five 
minutes in stating : 

Three times 7, plus 4, square root, multiplied by 7, plus 1, 
square root, divided by 2, squared, minus 1, squared, m‘nus 1, 
divided by the square root of 81, multiplied by 11, minus 2, 
divided by the square of five. 

Answer.—Three. 

The answer was given by the whole class instantane- 
ously, The rule is to solve each statement at once. The 
problem is made up by the professor as he goes along, 
and the class has no previous knowledge ef it. The 
class was given sums in multiplication of four figures 
by three figures. In these they multiplied by one figure, 
setting down the last one and carrying. When they 
reach 42,856 they set down 6 in their memory and carry 
4,285, and so on. The operation is done without a 
pause, and the different calculations are made like a 
flash and surpass the lightning calculator’s feats. 





By the action of the board of education, the salaries of 
the Normal College’s teachers for the present year will 
be reduced ten per cent. Mr. Wood, chairman of the 
Normal College committee, recently said that the 


matter had been submitted to the teachers of the 


college, and they had preferred, with two exceptions, 
to have this reduction made on their salaries each 
month rather than as proposed to pay the regular 
salaries throughout the year, dropping the vlosing month 
entirely. 

‘At the end of the year,” continued Mr. Wood, «| 
hope some way may be seen by which, from a transfer 
of unexpended balances of the board, the full salaries 
may be paid to the teachers. <A question was raised as 
to whether we could not make the reductiun apply 
simply to those teachers who received over $1,000, but | 
cannot see that there is any justice in that. The teach. 
ers who receive over $1,000 are as much entitled to their 
salaries as the others, and there is no reason why they 
should bear the entire burden because the board of esti. 
mate did not make a sufficient appropriation.” 

The board of education has appropriated $66,195 for 
repairs in the schools during the summer. A resolution 
was adopted inviting Queen Kapivlani to visit the schools 
of the city, and appointed a committee of three, includ. 
ing Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge to attend the Queen, 
Tbe board has adopted a report of a special committee 
in favor of employing four new clerks to assist in the 
work of the severai departments. 


HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

On Thursday afteraoon, May 19, the public was in. 
vited to visit this flourishing school in its new home in 
Nos. 34 and 36 Stuyvesant avenue. It now occupies two 
buildings. one of which is a nw three-story edifice 
recently built and well adapted to the purposes of the 
school. This institution is now three years old, and is 
under the excellent management of Prof H. M. Leipziger, 
a graduate of and formerly a teacher in one of our 
public schools. He has given much attention to the 
subject of manual traiaing, and the success which has 
attended his efforts was rece .tly exhibited toa large 
number of persons, who visited these buildings, saw 
what the boys were doing, and listened to the addresses 
made by the friends of the institute, chiefly Hebrews, 
who, from its commencement, have taken a deep inter- 
est in its success. In the rooms, properly fitted up with 
benches and necessary appliances, the boys were engage | 
in working in metals and wood, carving, carpentry, and 
drawing. They handled the tools with great dexterity, 
having made considerable progress in the branches 
named, and gave promise of becoming excellent 
draughtsmen and mechanics. In carving, the teavbers 
first draw the patterns, and then the boys are taught to 
execute the work with the tools. The school has an 
engine, is well equipped with the best tools, hand lathes, 
drill presses, plane, etc., well adapted to the use of the 
pupils and the requirement of the school, the boys hav- 
ing passed their thirteenth year before they can be ad- 
mitted to the shops. The number now in attendance is 
ninety, and it is expected that very soon it will be in- 
creased to one hundred and twenty-five, for which there 
are ample accommodations. They are of humble par- 
entage, and the design of the school is to furnish them 
with instruction in the ordinary branches of the public 
schools, and, in addition thereto, qualify them in the 
workshops by practical work therein to earn an honest 
living in some mechanical employment. A class of 
twenty having graduated have found such employment 
in draughting rooms, in iron works, and machine shops, 
with cabinet and pianoforte makers, and lithographers, 
the employers speaking well of their ability and indus- 
try. Over the president's desk was a card on which 
was the inscription: ‘When a man teaches his son 
no trade, it is as if he taught him highway robbery.” 
President Hoffman presided and made a brief address 10 
the audience, giving an account of the origin and pro- 
gress of the scuool, of the purchase of the building br 
voluntary contributions from its friends, and of the 
efficiency of the director, Prof. Leipziger. Subseqently 
this gentleman gave a detailed history of the school, its 
work and progress therein. Hon. Jacob Schiff addressed 
the meeting, complimenting those concerned in its 
maintenance, and commending the pupils for their close 
attention to their studies and their industry in the shops. 
Addresses were also made by Henry May, Esq., President 
of the Hebrew Free Schools, and A. Lauterback, Esq-, 
who is an alumnus of the New York College, on the 
necessity of such an institution, that Hebrew boys might 
learn something else beside the ordinary branches taught 
in public schools. They were followed by Ex- Judge Isaacs 
and Asst. Supt. Jones, who commended the school for 
what it had already accomplished, and predicted that 
the time was coming when in all the schools manual 
training would form a part of the course of studies, from 
the lowest in the primaries to the highest class in the 
grammar departments. From the statement made by 
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VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
I, 

Whooping cough is said by the Lancet to 
be cured in this way:—The children are 
washed and clothed in clean article-, and re- 
moved to another house. The bed-room and 
sitting room or nursery are then hermetically 
sealed, and all the bedding, playthings, and 
other articles that cannot be washed, are ex- 
posed freely in the room, in which sulphur is 
burned (an ounce to the cubic yard), After 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPposITION will be held in the Exposition Building. 


All classes of school-work, from 


kindergarten, rural, graded, high, normal, industrial schools and colleges, from institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, and 


feeble-minded, and from reformatory schools, will be embraced in the main exhibition. 


The Leland House, corner Michigan 


Ave.,and Jackson Street, is the headquarters of New York and New Jersey delegations. 





manner in which the institute had been mairtained. 
Liberal contributions bad been made by prominent He- 
brew gentlemen, and the Purim Association had given 
the large sum of $11,000, being the proceeds of their last 
ball. An auxiliary society of ladies had also held a 
fair, and given the proceeds to the school in the form of 
a contribution to the library. Appleton'’s encylopedia, 
and one on mechanical branches of labor had been by 
them added to the library, and their thoughtfulness had 
suggested the supplying of a warm dinner to the boys of 
the school from the money secured by the fa‘r, which 
act was highly appreciated by the recipients. Unfortu- 
nately a mortgage of $24,000 still rests on the building, 
but from the remarks of the speakers it will probably 
be removed in a short time. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute was the first school in 
the city which saw the necessity of introducing manual 
training as a branch of study. Since then Prof. Adler, 
the New York College, the Trade School in Second 
avenue and Sixty-eighth street, and the one in University 
Place, have followed the example set before them. The 
Cooper Institute has had for many years its art clasces, 
and the writer, last winter, saw two hundred young 
girls studying telegraphy, stenography, and type writ- 
ing under the charge of intelligent lady instructors. He 
was informed that when the telegraph operators struck 
some time since the pupils of one of these classes sup- 
plied the Western Union with operators to fill the vacant 
places. The public schools have made great progress in 
drawing, iocluding map drawing, and the work therein 
has been attended with such favorable results as to 
astonish those who, a few years ago, thought they were 
an impossibility. At the present time the board of 
education, through its appropriate commissioner with 
the aid of the superintendent of schools, has been pre- 
paring to carry manual training still farther. Kinder- 
gartens for the primaries, and other kinds of handiwork, 
including sewing, in both primaries and grammar de- 
partments may be introduced, which cannot fail to meet 
the demands cf the public and prove highly beneficial 
to all the pupils. The lectures delivered at No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place, on Manual Training, have attracted the 
attention of teachers eager to learn what it is and how 
to perform the proposed work, and they have in large 
numbers attended them, taking notes of suggestions 
worthy of record, so that they may be of service to 
them when the schools shall be required to teach these 
branches. J. 


The commencement of the college of the city of New 
York will be held at the Academy of Music, June 28. 





The contest for the Lockwood prizes will take place 
June 8. The competitors for the Riggs and Kelly 
prizes will appear before the trustees of the Riggs Medal 
in the president’s room on Wednesday, June 1. ‘ihe 
examination for Claflin medals will take place on June 
15. The examination of the college students for advance- 
ment began on Thursday, Yay 26, and will end on Fri 
day, June 10. The results of the examination will be 
announced on Monday, June 20. 





THE OHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

This school was opened in 4386 West Twenty-fifth 
street on the first of February last. The average at- 
tendance has been sixty-four daily ; one day there were 
in the rooms 110 boys. Over a thousand tickets have 
been issued this season. Children have attended from 
grammar schools Nos. 11, 26, 45, and 67; primary schools 
Nos. 28 and 67; No. 41 industrial school, and many 
others. On one day, when the interest was very great, 
the children stood, out of doors. waiting their turns to 
go in from 12 to 5 P. M., and frequently they have cried 
when the supply of tickets has been exhausted and they 
could not be supplied. To Miss Hanaway, principal of 
the primary department of grammar school No, 28, great 
credit is due for the energy and wisdom with which she 
has pushed forward this enterprise. Her whole heart 
is in the work of saving the children from temptation, 
by giving them a taste for what iv good. There is no 
better employment for a human being than this. 





No line out of New York offers such inducements to 
western passengers as the Ontario and Western. 

With its picturesque route, quick time, elegant 
coaches, polite attendants, and particularly low rates, 
it is fast winning its way to public favor, and we advise 
all who propose taking a western trip to look over the 
advantages offered by this company before deciding 
upon any other route. 

The following are the rates tosome of the principal 
points : 


Ist Class. 2d Class. 
To Chicago, IIL, $17.00 $16.00 
** §$8t. Louis, Mo., 20.50 19 50 
‘* Omaha, Neb., 80.00 29.00 
*« Kansas City, Mo., 28.00 26.75 
* $t. Paul, Min., 2%.50 25.00 
«Denver, Colo., 46.50 45.25 
** §an Francisco, Cal., 77.25 61.25 


To all other points the rates are equally low. From 
local stations, low rates upon application to agents. 
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remaining closed for five hours, open ard 
ventilate, and bring the children back. They 
will not cough, as the exciting bacteria are 
kil'ed. 





II. 

As diphtheria is a much dreaded scourge, 
and penetrates every school-room, the treat- 
ment proposed in the Lancet, a high medical 
authority, is given: Every hour the patient 
takes a tablespoonful of a solution of ben- 
zoate of sodium, fifteen grains to the ounce of 
water, and at the same time one-sixth cf a 
grain of sulphide of calcium in syrup or 
granule. In addition to this, the throat is 
thoroughly sprayed every half-hour with a 
ten per cent. solution of benzoate of sodium. 
This is done at regular intervals, day and 
night, but no other local treatment is em- 
ployed. No attempt is made to dislodge the 
false membrane, and no penciling or painting 
of the fauces is resorted to. Tonics are given 
and antipyretics are used when occasion calls 
forthem. The nourishment consists of beef 
juice ; tender, rare meat, milk, etc., but bread 
and all other articles which may cause irrita- 
tion of the throat are forbidden. The sick- 
room is kept filled with steam from a vessel containing 
carbolic acid, turpentine, and oil of eucalyptus in water. 


Til. 


There are many requests to know how blackboard slating 
ismade. One of the best receipts is this: Use gallon 
shellac varnish, 5 ounces lampblack, 8 ounces powdered 
iron ore or emery; if too thick, thin with alcohol. Give 
three coats of the composition, allowing each to dry before 
putting on the next ; the first may be of shellac ard lamp- 
black alone. It must be put on witha camel’s-hair brusb. 
The emery must be very finely powdered. Some use fine 
pumice s‘*one instead of emery. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


ON THE STupDY OF LITERATURE. By John Morley. Lon- 
den and New York: Macmillan&Co. 53 pp. Price 
50 cents. 

This little volume is the annual address of Mr. Morley. 
given before the students of the *‘ London Society for the 
extension of university teaching.” In it will be found 
many points of much interest, as he gives facts as to the 
wider ing work of the society, and of those who are using 
the opp»rtunities given by it. Through this society a taste 
may be cultivated for the highest and best there is in edv- 
cation. Mr Morley dwells on the va'ue of the study of 
literature as a means of discipline, and recommerds io his 
address, by some suggestions, the best way to purchase and 
use books with a view to study. 


Edmund P. Dole. Boston: 
.00, 























TALKS Asout LAw. By 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is not the object of this little book to qua‘ify every man 
to be his own Jawyer, nor does it pretend to do so. Its 
main object is to give the non-professional reader, in a 
simple way, some idea of what law is and how it is admin- 
istered, and such general information upon this most inter- 
esting subject as all int«lligent persons are expected to 
have in regard to otber subjects. It is also like Wy to prove 
useful to law students as a prologue; and very likely will 
be found interesting to lawyers themselves. 

This is probably the only volume of its kind published, 
although there are some sixty thousand volumes devoted 
to English and American Law, including many excellent 
works for students, and books of rules and forms for busi- 
ness men. The author hw done excellently wel) with so 
vast and ponderous a subject, in making so small, accurate, 
and readable a book. 


GERMAN NOVELETTES. For Sctool and Home. = Dr. 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. Volume I. Boston: D.C. Heath 
&Co. 182 pp. 80 cents. 


The student of a language is most easily made familiar 
with its spirit by copious and rap‘d reading, and the Ger- 
man language is so full of story that it is a comparatively 
easy thing to become interested in it This volume is one 
of the “‘ Students’ Series,”’ and the material of which it is 
composed is selected from the best modern writers, and 
given with etymological, grammatical, and explanatory 
notes. The s'ories are short, and their selection has been 
made with reference to simplicity of style, wealth of 
oan tay and elegance of diction. Special attention 

#8 been given bv Prof. Bernbardt to the character of the 
notes, as they really are the guide through the myst+ ries 
of the langoage. It will be found that these novelettes are 
arranged without re to difficulty of translation or 
idiomatic character of phraseology. Readers who wish to 
take these points into consideration will do well to n 

— ee let this be followed by 
* Mein erster t.” 
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SAINT MicHAEL. A Romance. Translated from the Ger- 
man of EK. Werner, by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


There is no denying the fascination of this story. There 
is vothing new about the plot; which, at every turn, is 
readily anticipated by an average romance-reader ; yet, 
after al’, one reads and reads on, protesting all the time 
that the scheme is ol! and thread-bare, but still reading 
because there is something irresistible in the melodramatic 
development of the story—in the unfailing conventionalities 
bbw ti virtue is rewarded and wickedness utterly over- 

rown. 

Not only is the plot familiar, but the types are conven- 
tional and most of the situations stereotyped. But by 
reason of some unexplained law of the human mind, it 
seiz’s with avidity upon this accustomed food, presented 
in aslightly different dish, and devours it to the end. 


GAI IuLI Ca&saRis. De Bello Gallico Commentariorum 
. ByClement Brya"s,M.A. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 112 pp. 40 cents. 


In this volume«f the Elementary Classics, edited with 
Notes and Vocabulary, for the use of schools, Mr. Bryans 
has adopted the text of Holder, the most recent of German 
editors, and his orthography has been adopted, except in 
the case of the letter v, as the confusion caused by writin 
u for vis puzzling to young scholars. In the notes foun 
in this little volume, the author has aimed to give a full 
explanation of ail grammatical points. In the vocabulary, 
the various uses ot the words by Cesar are tabulated, not 
necessarily giving the meaning, literal, first, but discrim- 
inating between them as they occur in the book. Follow- 
ing the introduction is an article on Britain, giving its his- 
tory in connection with the books of Cesar. 


PROVERBS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Selected from the 
Writings and Sivings of Henry Ward Beecher. By Wil- 
— Drysdale. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 230 pp. 


Those characteristic sayings of Mr. Beecher were in part 
revised by himse)f, and under revision by him at the time 
of his death. They are selected from the sermons, speeches, 
and writings of the celebrated pastor of Plymouth Church, 
and the compilation was commenced ten years azo. About 
on:-trird of the selections have been revised, the rest re- 
min in the werds in which Mr. Beecher originally uttered 
them. They are characteristic of the great mind of the 
man who uttered them, and contain some of the chvicest 
words ever spoken by human lips. 


PRACTICAL CHiRosoPpHY. A poo Study of the Hand. 
By Edward Heron-Allen. ith Explanatory Plates and 
Diagrams, by Rosamund Brunel Bet. New York 
aad London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press. 125 pp. $1.00. 


Tbe study of the hand is considered oe the author of this 
book as a vast one, a7d in the preparation of this volume, 
which is the result of a lecture upon the subject, Mr. Allen 
acknowlege3 that, in the hope of gratifying a widely ex- 
pressed curiosity and interest, he has been induced to 
revise the notes of th: lecture and prepare them in book 
form, but not without some astonishment at the temerit 

of attzmp!ing io discuss so important a subject, in so s 1 
aspace. Upon examination, the arrangement of the con- 
tents will be found to consist of a prefatory excursion, an 
introiuction, and three parts, which treat of—I. ‘The 
Hand, Superstitions and Customs,’’—II. ‘“‘ The Physiology 
of the Hand,’’—III. *‘On the Shapes of Hands: Chirog- 
nomy,’’—IV. ‘“‘Chirognomy or Palmistry.’”’ Any one who 
de-ives to study the subject, as delineated by Mr. Allen 
will be interested and entertained, especially in the third 
part, = which the shapes of hands are treated and dis- 
cussed. 


TEXtT-Book oF ZooLoGy. For Junior Students. By Henry 
Alleyne Nicholsor. Fourth Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1, 3, and 5 Bond 
Stree:. 388 pp. 

The author of this excellent work says, that in submit- 
ting it to a thorough revision, he has to the best of his 
ability ee it up to the present standard of knowledge. 
No special change of plan has been made, and it stands, as 
formally, a strictly elementary work for junior studeuts. 
While in the main the general plan has not been changed, 
the more important recent additions to our uaintance 
with the existing or extinct fauna of the world, have been 
noticed in the text, and fresh illustations have been intrc- 
duced where the author deemed it desirable. A compre- 
hensive introduction is found, which treats of the 
** Definition of Biology and Zoology,’ ‘* Differences be- 
tween Animals and Plants,’ ‘*‘Conditions of Life,” 
“ Classification,” ‘General Divisions of the Animal King- 
dom,” and ‘Distribution of Animals in Space and in 
Time.” The entire book is written in an easy ce 
sive style, very interesting,—and accompanied by illustra- 
tions of the clearest, best kind. The book is a very attractive 
and useful one. 


THEOPHILUS TRENT. Old Times in the Oak Openings. By 
aa ak F. Taylor. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 250 pp. 


This volume, the last one from the pen of the gifted 
writer of the West, the late Benjamin F. Taylor, is a stor 
full of interest—a faithful portraiture of characters an 
scenes in the earlier settlement of the. North-west. The 

lot is well conceived and carried out, while the reader’s 
nterest is maintained to the close of the book in the his- 
tory, u3 a teacher, of the hero, Theophilus Trent. The 
characters introduced are uatural and real, and the color- 
ing of the scenes distinct and vivid. Humor, wit, pathos, 
and heroism are abundant, and most happily blended, 
while the entire book shines with the poetical and sun- 
pene? | nature that always formed a large of Mr. Taylor’s 
writings. 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND READING. For 

giver schools. By Anna B. Badlam. Boston: D.C. 
eath & Co., publishers. 228 pp. 

These lessons, as their name indicates, are designed to 
suggest to teachers simple ways of arousing the child’s 
interest, and it has been the aim of the author to arrange 
outline lessons as a basis upon which to work. The plan, 
in geaeral, is a nataral one, for the lessons of the week are 
but a record of its work as produced day by day, and pre- 
secved. Another feature of this book’s exgellence is that 
it leads to reading and composition, and the records of oral 
work will add much interest to a recitation, besides serving 
the purpose of an incentive. The oral exercises have been 





arranged as Jessons, illustrating a plan of work for 
the forty weeks of the school year, and the ingenuity of a 
good teacher will suggest other similar lessons. In arrange- 


ment the book is divided into three parts, Lessons in Lan- 
guage, ee work, specimen stories, and simpli- 
ed fables. In ons in Reading, is found blackboard 
reading, phonic word-building, drills on former lessons, 
aged on the consonants, and words of similar sound. 
he Appendix contains miscellaneous exercises in oral 
language. 
REPORTS. 


CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT: UNION COUNTY, 
Dakota. W.H. H. Fate, Superintendent. 


The West has some live educato’s, but none more thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of the schools at the present time 
than Supt. Fate. His work illustrates what a competent 
county superintendent can do towards arousing an interest 
in education. He has encouraged and maintained teach- 
ers’ as-ociations and institutes, appointed school officers’ 
conventions, made success in teaching a first condition of 
the better grade certificates, and prescribed and adopted a 
course of study for the public schools of Union County, to- 
gether with a plan of grading them, which was announced 
by a manual placed in the hands of the school boards, 
teachers, and leading citizens of the county. The result 
has been that the people cherish and esteem the common 
school more than ever before. The schools are graded to 
some — in nearly all the districts, and better results 
are sec 4 


FiIrtTy-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF BALTIMORE. 1886. Hon. Henry A Wise, 
Superintendent. 


The history of the year has been marked by the cordial 
co-operation of the city authorities and the public, with 
those to whom the supervision of the schools has been con- 
fided. The number of pupils in the schools has increased 
in the usual proportion, the teachers have generally per- 
formed their work with fidelity and zeal, the standard of 
public education has been advanced, and there is undoubted 
evidence of progress and improvement in the schools. The 
whole number of schools during the year was 136, of which 
there were 124 day schools, and 12 evening schools. The 
total number of pupils was 41,256, of whom 5,563 were 
colored. The number of teachers was 1,011, and the aver- 
age daily attendance 33,581. The average salary of the 
teachers was $570 per annum, and the cost of the schools 
per capita, $17.85. 

The superintendent calls attention to the necessity for a 
training school for teachers. Many persons of g liter- 
ary attainments have no aptitude for school work, and 
their sepeetment as teachers is wholly at the expense of 
the schools. A training school would exclude this class, 
for when one gave evidence of a lack of aptitude for teach- 
ing, her connection with the school would cease, and she 
would be barred from receiving a place in the schools. A 
great many children are not attending school because 
buildings conveniently located have not been provided. 
The board is erecting the necessary buildings as fast as its 
means will allow. A move is being made to introduce 
sewing into the schools. The manual training school had 
150 pupils at the close of the year. The school does not 
teach trades, but it lays the foundation of many trades. At 
So Wu time the value of mental di:cipline is recog- 
niz 


LITERARY NOTES. 





A complete collection of Lincoln’s speeches, state papers, pub- 
lic ietters, and private correspondence. has been made by Messrs. 
Hay and Nicolay, and will be published by the Century Company. 


Josiah Royce has written a novel of California life, which wil! 
be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The title of it is “* The 
Feud of Oakfield Creek.” 


Ticknor & Co. publish the “Last Memorials of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,” which have been gathered and edited 
by his brother. The book contains bits of unpublished verse, 
letters, tributes from Longfellow’s friends, &c. 


In “ Learning to Draw from Memory,” by Madame Marie Eliza- 
beth Cave, the authoress, inculcates the idea that drawing is as 
natural an accomplishment as writing. 


Robert Louis Stevenson contributes to the May Scribner’s a 
short sketch, bearing the title “'The Manse: A Fragment,” in 
which sume characteristic reminiscences of a past generation of 
Scotchmen lead to reflections on a man’s pre-natal history in the 
life of his ancestors, and on their influence in shaping his life and 
character. 


The Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s volume on “Franklin in 
France,” will be brought out by Roberts Brothers. 


A beautiful edition of Rider Haggard’s works is being brought 
out by the Harpers. 


The May Atlantic contains a poem by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
entitled, * The Last Ceesar,”’ founded on an incident in French 
history. J. Elliot Cabot writes of Emerson’s boyhood, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes contributes a paper on “‘ One Hundred Days in 
Europe.” 

The war between publisher and author still wages in England. 


The students of Williams College have begun to publish a 
weekly. This paper is to take the place of the Fortnight, which 
suspended publication about a month ago. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will make some important additions to 
their series of American history, statesmanehip, and literature. In 
the series of American commonwealths “ Connecticut’ is prom- 
ised by Prof. Alexander Johnson. To the series of American 
statesmen has recently been added Mr. Roosevelt’s “* Life of 
Thomas H. Benton,” and Mr. Carl Schurz hascompleted the “Life 
of Henry Clay.” 

A comic opera by W. D. Howells, ** A Sea Change; or, Love’s 
Stowaway,” will be published by Ticknor & Co. 

Cassell & Co. will shortly publish ** The Dictionary of Religion,” 
an encyclopzedia cf doctrine, sects, heresies, ecclesiastical terms, 
history, biography, etc., edited by the Rev. Dr. Benham, 

Among the new works of T. Y. Crowell & Co., are: ** Professor 
Johnny,” by the author of “ Birchwood ;” “ Sigrid.” an icelandic 
love story, by John Thordsson Thoroddsson—translated from the 
Danish; “The Picture of Paul,” (The Disciple), by the Rev. H. 





} 





R. Haweis. M. A.—the fourth volume of “ Christ and Christian- 
ity ;” ““ Cuore,” an Italian school-boy’s journal, by Edmondo de 
Amicis—translated from the Italian ; “* The Death of Ivan Llyitch, 
and Other Stories,” by Count Lyoff N. Tolstoi—translated from 
the Russian. 


The Scribners have added their two recent novels, “ The 
Jesuit’s Ring,” by A. A. Hayes, and * A Child of the Century,’ 
by Jobn T. Wheelwright, to their “Yellow Paper” series, in 
which form they are now to be had as well as in cloth. 


Harper & Brothers announce in book form: “ Springhaven,’ 
the successful serial, by Blackmore; ** Wasteland Wanderings,” 
by C. C. Abbott; * Outlines of International Law,” by George B 
Davis; and “ Baidine and Other Tales,” by Karl Erdmann Edler 
translated by Earl Lytton. 


D. Lothrop Company have on their list “‘ Juanita,’ a romance 
of real life in Cuba, by the late Mrs. Horace Mann. 


The new manager of Cassell & Co. (Limited), Mr. Wemyss 
Reid. late editor of the Leeds Mercury, will receive in his new 
position a higher income than any editor except that of The 
Times. 


In ** Some Problems of Philosophy,” written by Prof. Archi- 
bald Alexander, and published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, are 
examined the fundamental difficulties in mental sciences, name- 
ly: those purely metaphysical, those of the reJation of the men- 
tal sciences to each other, and those arising from their relation to 
theology. 


* Douglas Duane,” the novel in the April Lippincott’s by Edgar 
Fawcett, is a weird and strange tale in the vein which Stevenson 
and Rider Haggard are working so successfully. 


The first number of a weekly literary and dramatic paper called 
The Tattler, was published at Ir dianapolis, March 17. 


George W. Cable bas lived only a year in his northern home, 
yet he is to-day une of the best-known citizens of Northamton 
Mass., prominent in all social and religious movements, and 
leader of a Bible class numbering over one hundred scholars. 


Mr. H. O. Houghton is traveling in Southern California and 
Mexico. 


Scribner’s Magazine is to be represented in Chicago by Mr. J. B. 
Carrington, who has been for the past years in charge of 8. A. 
Maxwell & Co.’s library department. 


Miss Charlotte Fisk Bates has been lecturing in Boston on old 
English writers, from the Anglo-Saxon papers to the time of 
Henry VII. 


Mr, Coventry Patmore has permitted the Cassells to issue as the 
seventieth volume of their “* National Library,” a complete edi- 
tion of his ** Angel in the House.”’ 


MAGAZINES. 


Ernest Ingersoll in the June number of The American Maga- 
zine, describes the * Last Remnant of Frontier,” a portion of our 
country near the northwestern boundary, which was an unsettled 
and almost unexplored wilderness until penetrated by the North- 
ern Railroad. In the Chautauquan for June W. Barclay Par- 
sons, Jr., discusses civil engineering. He says that the custom : f 
cousigning the maintenance of railroads to engineers, is rapidly 
extending among the managers of these great interests. The re- 
cent terrible accident at Boston strongly emphasizes the folly of 
leaving the care of engineering structures to men who are ignor- 
ant of the principles involved. Vick’s Magazine published at 
Rochester, N. Y., always contains something of interest to lovers 
of plants and flowers. The May number is one of the best, tur- 
nishing much ul information. “The Foes of Piant Life,” 
“Plants for Cemetery Lots,” “Some Western Apples in the 
East,”’ and “ Ornamentied Fruit Shrubs,” are some of the articles. 
In the May number of the North American Review, George 
8. Boutwell exculpates Grant from responsibility for Maximilian’s 
execution. Hon. Earnest H. Crosby treats of “ High License,” 
and John Boyle O’Reiily dissects and sums up the coercion bill. 
brief essay in the June number of w’s Magazine, 
entitled “* The Magic Flightin Folk-Lore,”’ by H. E. Warner, dis- 
cusses the origin of similar myths which exist among widely 
different nations. The same number contains an article on 
Guatemala, by W.T. Brigham, It hasanumber of illustrations 
made from photographs taken by the author in his long journeys 
in that country which he calis* An Uncommercial Republic.” 
———-In the June number of the American Mi e is an article 
by Richard Walker, giving an account of a universal language 
called * Volapuk,” now already in use by 10,000 people of various 
nationalities. Among the articles in the June Atlantic are “A 
Crucial Experiment,” by J. B. Quincy,“ Nursery Classics in 
School,” by H. E. Scudder,” “A Sages Bird,” by Sarah Orne 

“Tt. 

















Jewett.——The Clef is a bright litt onthly to which every 
young musician ought to subscribe. is devoted to musical 
matters, and contains half a dozen good com tions in every 
issue. The March number an Easter anthem, a part song 
for mixed voices, one for male voices, and an Organ Voluntary 
by Vibac; beside considerable musical news and gossip. It is 
published at 819 Broadway, New York. The April Magazine 
of Art contains a frontispiece, “ Cassandra.” etched by J. Dobie 

ainting by 8. J. Solomon; a paper on Wotton House by 
Grant Allen, with six illustrations from drawings by W. B. Gara- 
ner; an article by Lily Higgin on English decorative needle-work; 
one on the practical education of the artist by Sir James D. Lin- 
ton, P, R. L.,and one onthe progress of art in Birningbam by 
Alfred St. Johnson. This is finely illustrated, asis also the second 
[aoa by Cosmo Monkhouse on the treasures of the National 
ae ery. ——- are only a part of contributions that go to make 

e number. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
si 100 Lessons in Business. Boston: The Supplement Co. 
The Ruling ae of Method, Applies to Education. By 
Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Translated by Mrs. Wm. Grey. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. $1.50 


Interstate Primer Words. Box A. Packets, 1-10. Boston: In- 
terstate Publishing Co. 50c. 


Guenn, a Wave on the Breton Coast. By Blanche Willis 
Howard. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 50c. 
Was Shobenpeene Shapleigh? A correspondence in two cnD- 
bo —— _— by Mr. Juftin Winfor. Boston: Houghton, 
ifflin a . 


Macmillan’s Latin Course, First Year. By A. M. Cook, M. A. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. ls 


Life of Henry Clay. a A Schurz. In two Vols. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .50 per set. 


Murder as a Fine Art, and The English Mail-Coach. By I'hos. 
DeQuincey. New York: Cassell & Co. 10c. 
CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Quarterly Index to the Leonard Scott Publication Company’s 
Periodicals. January, 1887. 


The True Source of the Mississippi. By Pearce Giles. 
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A Phenomenal Enterprise. 


(Articie No. II.) 

A little time since an article with this caption 
appeared in these columns, accompanied by a 
hint that there might be a sequel. 

There we attempted to make the impression 
that in the Compound Oxygen we possess the 
safest, the most pleasant, and the most potent 
curative agent that has ever been known. We 
endeavored to substantiate this by giving evi- 
dence of various results of our labors in this field. 

We gave in evidence that although it cost 
each one of them fifteen dollars to make the 
trial, we have been patronized by more than 
50,000 people, who are ready to declare now 
that the Compound Oxygen has been a boon 
to them; that our success has stirred up asmall 
army of imitators in different parts of the country; 
that physicians have considered our success of 
sufficient importance to make a united effort in 
their corporate capacity, to crush out the Com- 
pound Oxygen. 

There are other evidences of the sterling 
character of our Compound Oxygen Treatment, 
showing that we deserve success in the enter- 
prise. Four or five yearsago, as has been stated 
above, a number of interested persons—not 
interested in the public weal so much as in 
the plethora of their own pockets—procured 
samples, (so they say), of Compound Oxygen 
and got them analyzed by about a half dozen 
professors of chemistry in as many different col- 
leges and universities. These professors stated 
over their own names, that the samples analyzed 
did not contain one ingredient possessing an 
iota of curative power. These statements, heavy 
with the weight of such pondcrous and multi- 
tudinous credentials, were published broadcast. 

What institution that deals directly with the 
public welfare could withstand assaults like 
those, unless it were founded and made up of 
the most sterling elements? 

What were our means of defense? 

First—They gave no evidence that any of 
the analysts had manipulated a specimen of our 
Compound Oxygen. 

Second.—We brought forward the statement 
published in every edition of our Brochure, 
that:—‘“It is a preparation of which chemists 
know nothing, and it differs essentially from all 
other substances used in medical inhalations.” 

Third.—We put in asa rebuttal, (in the event 
of their having analyzed a specimen of our Home 
Treatment), the almost sworn testimony of 
Judges, Congressmen, Clergymen, Authors and 
others; whose intelligence and integrity are 
doubted by no one, in all of which cases the 
results of ihe Compound Oxygen Treatment 
had astonished them and their friends. 

Do you wish to know the effect of these 
catapultic assaults? At first there was a mani- 
fest falling off in our business, but in the years 
immediately following, the increase was greater 
than it had been before. 

This matter of chemical analysis merits a 
moment’s consideration; mainly because there 
are still some interested specialists who 
continue to publish their belief, based upon 
said analyses, that there is not a particle of 
curative power in the Compound Oxygen. 
None of the analysts (and it is slightly amusing 
that no two results of these analyses are at all 
alike,) pretend that there is anything the least 
harmful in the Compound Oxygen, but simply 
that it is inert! Why then will not those who 
are interested in publishing these assaults have 
the decency to explain how it is that we have 
accomplished in so many thousand cases, many 
times over what themselves have been able to do? 
Surely, ifour treatment be inert, that of others 
must be doing an immensity of harm! 

In the above we have endeavored to give our 
readers a pen-picture of our business. We wish 
to show our opinion of the attitude which we 
occupy to those whom we are able and willing 
to help. If we have made ourselves appear 
conceited, the fault is in the multitude of co 
atory facts which lie at our hand. : 

There is one feature in our enterprise to which 


_ We citach a good deal of importance, and which 











we here express, at the risk of appearing to 
give further evidence of our conceit. We claim | 
to be competent, educated, skillful and practical | 
physicians. We devote our acquirements in this 
line to watching over and caring for the welfare 
of our patients, so long as they remain under 
treatment. In this work, which has long since 
increased beyond the ability of two men to meet, 
we have the assistance of four other active 
medical graduates. 

With all these advantages, and we earnestly 
believe them to be superior to those possessed 
by any other similar institution in the world, 
we are not ashamed to acknowledge ourselves 
as candidates for the confidence and patronage 
of those who are earnestly seeking for lost health. 

“But, do youcureeverybody?” Happily, xo / 
The age of miracles is past. We refuse to treat 
many who apply to us, because disease has 
made them completely its own. There are many 
others whose condition is such that only a trial 
can determine upon which side of the fatal line 
any given case may be. It is a painful and 
damaging experience to secure a trial of a 
remedial agent, by holding out hopes that will 
be falsified. But knowing what has been 
accomplished in many seemingly desperate 
cases, we prefer, at times, to risk our reputation 
as prognosticators, and the censure of the friends, 
to losing one chance for the life of the sufferer. 

There are other circumstances over which we 
have no control, which cause failures. The 
statement of cases in writing, by the patients, or 
their friends, is liable to decided imperfections. 
Again, human nature presents very diverse 
phases. It is no less eccentric when it manifests 
itself through a body tortured and warped by 
disease. Is it not easy to see the difficulty of 
securing the conditions necessary to a successful 
issue of the Treatment in any given case, espe- 
cially with patients whom we never see? 

We have now said our modest “say” about 
Compound Oxygen. Some writer, in the near 
future, will make this appear like puny trivialities 
in the light of developments which are now tran- 
spiring in the line of this phenomenal enterprise. 

No one who keeps up with the current litera- 
ture can fail to be struck with the evidences 
of mental activity in these developments. A 
healing agent which cures almost all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, by restoring the whole 
nervous system, centres, trunks and branches, 
from foundation to keystone, and through 
these channels the whole body to a state of 
eminent integrity, is indeed a marvel. Such a 
healing agent can but modify, if it do not revo- 
lutionize the healing art in every department. 

Now we have said the least that can be 
truthfully said of the Compound Oxygen. “ His 
will be a good word who will say the lawful best.” 

In the above it may be thought that we have 
made many statements without verification. 
We are ready to be put to the test of proving 
them all. But the proof of them is of less inter- 
est to those in search of lost health than the 
proof that others, like themselves, have been 
successful. Of course for want of space we can 
give you very few, but they are taken from hun- 
dreds of others equally worthy of publication. 








A PRESIDING JUDGE’S EXPERIENCE, 


“ Revitaizep.”’ 
(Name will be given if asked for.) 





June 8, 1886. 


“T am not only , I am delighted with the Treatment, The 
third day after mning to use it, to my utter surprise and inexpressi- 
ble joy, that terrible ‘ ing. ‘eeling’’ tn the pit of the stomach, and a 
week later that twin curse, the dull saimadsove the eyes, both of which 
constituted the burden of my plaint when I d you, have dis- 
appeared and I have not been troubled with either since. It is 


** I experienced no particular sensation in using the Treatment, made 
some blunders, was somewhat irregular, and since I began have been 
severely taxed both mentally and physically; notable in the trial of a 
$200,000 will case, which lasted eig cdage and yet with it all I feel like 
a new man. Nor have 1 changed my habits in the least. I have 
smoked the usual number of cigars and hed the usual amount of 
indulging in coffee in the morning and tea in the even- 
what Iliked. I repeat it,itis wonderful! The benefits 























be worth many hundred times their cost. I feel 
“ revitalized,”” indeed I can hardly realize, the c 
den, that 


so sud- 
I who am now writing in this cheerful strain, am the same 
miserable creature who called upon you less than a month ago.”” 

July 19, 1886: ‘‘ It is now two months since I began the use of your 
Home Treatment; _I still have on hand a small quantity of the Oxygen- 
aqua, and the blue which shows probably 
















is about one-eighth full 
that f have not followed directions ; and yet without the least 
change in habits or diet I find m 
A recent writer in the “I 


tendency with the weak 
” Imay 












cures 
deter me from giving testimonial. 
ful for what you have done for me, and take this method of my 


two months ago I called at office, an entire @tra 










was suffering from two causes, a dull, heavy feeling over and about the 
eyes, and a sinking sensation in the pit of the stomach. I had suffered 
from these causes, it is safe to say, for twenty years, and they were the 
twin curses of my existence. It 1s impossible to convey to any one who 
has never been thus afflicted the slightest conception of what i suffered. 
I do not refer to the physical pain, for that was very slight, but to the 
mental agony. You did not tell me that I was the victim of dyspepsia, 
but I suspect ]was. Atleast, what Henry Ward Beecher says of dys- 
pepticsss equally applicable to a person suffering as 1 did; to wit, that it 
is utterly impossible for such a person to be a true Christian. 

“It may be that my suffering was purely imaginary, if there can be 
such a thing as distinguished from the real article, but if it was then my 
mind was diseased, and all the more credit to you for restoring it to its 
normal condition, 

“* As before reported, the trouble about the eyes in my case disap- 
peared the third day, i think, after I began the use of your Treatment, 


and thestomach trouble not over four days later. You gave mé no as- 
surance of such speedy results, and 1 was as much surprised as delighted 
when they came. Indeed it was with considerable difficulty that I 


brought myself to a full realization of the facts. I have only to add that 
since the first disappearance of my troubles they have not reappeared 
What the effect of a discontinuance of the Treatment may be, remains 
to be seen, but I have the utmost faith in your printed statements that 
the results of the use of Compound Oxygen are permanent.”’ 

August 25, 1886: ‘‘ It is now more than a month since I stopped the 
Home Treatment, and I am happy to say that I have had no return of 
~ old troubles. It is wonderful—I had almost said miraculous. Scien 
tific chemists and professors of colleges may talk as they please about 
Compound Oxygen being a ‘ perfectly inert substance,”’ but they will 
never convince me. 


HAY FEVER. 





** Warrenton, N, C., October 21, 1885. 


“Some time in August I ordered a treatment of Oxygen for my aunt, 
She had suffered with hay fever regularly every year ior fifteen years. 
When I ordered the Compound Oxygen her annual attack of hay fever 
had already commenced, and as you did not promise relief afier the 
commencement of the attack, we were not very hopeful. But to our 
astonishment and joy the Oxygen relieved her at once, and only on one 
evening after she commenced the treatment, and then only for a few 
hours did she have any considerable trouble with her hay fever. Though 
she really had hay fever, it was so slight after she commenced using the 
Oxygen that she was scarcely conscious of it. I do not know what 
Compound Oxygen will do for hay fever in general, but this case of fif- 
teen years’ standing was mastered by it. You are at liberty to use this 


in any way you may see proper, for the good ofhay fever victims, I 
lieve it will cure hay fever. It did inthis case, at any rate.’’ 


Warrenton, N. C., July 28, 1886, 


** My letter to you stating what Compound Oxygen did for my aunt in 
curing her of hay fever last summer, has led a number of hay fever suf- 
ferers to write to me in regard to the matter. In every instance | have 
ee restating the facts, and assuring them that while ] knew of no 
other cases, I have such confidence in the Treatment I would have any 
of my family who might have hay fever to use it without delay. 

“ Thad a letter last week from a gentleman in lowa whose wife has had 
hay fever for fifteen years, inquiring about the Compound Oxygen. He 
says the physicians there say that Compound Oxygen is dangerous. 1 
wrote him that I had known several who had used it, not one of whom 
had been injured, but, on the contrary in every case it had proved help 
ful, Among all the hundreds who have used it, do you know of one who 


has been injured by it? My own opinion is that the most delicate may 
use it without the most remote possibility of the slightest harm. 
“Rav. T. J. Taycor.” 


“ Pittston, Mz, October 18, 1886. 
**T have been waiting to give you my Aay fever report. I am happy 
to inform you that the Compound Oxygen Treatment overpowered the 
disease this, the second season. It has been worth more to me than I 
can express. I want every one afflicted with the same to avail them- 
salves of the Compound Oxygen, and am willing you should use my 
name if you choose todo so. For more than thirty years, every autumn 
I have suffered from this terrible disease. The only relief I ever re- 

ceived was at the§seaside, even there I had the symptoms. 
“Mrs, L. C. Nicxzus.” 


AN EDITOR'S OPINION. 





“ DuLutm, Mimn., Nov. 9, 1886, 

“ Dear Srrs :—Ag you are aware that | have thoroughly tested the 
merits of Compound Oxygen, you ask me what my experience with it has 
been, In reply I would any, that my personal experience with it has 
been most satisfactory, and that its use fy other members of my family 
has been in the highest degree gratifying. Indeed, in such high esteem 
do we hold it, that we would not undertake to keep house without having 
it constantly on hand. 

**Sofar as my personal experience is concerned, I have used it, not 
as an invalid but as an unusually healthy man, but one who has had 
more business devolving on him than any one man should attempt to 
transact, and I wish to recommend Compound Oxygen most strongly to 
all over-worked business or professional men, who do not class or con- 
sider themselves as invalids. To the man who is over-worked, tired out 
mentally, and worried with business cares, and who has a tired and 
achy feeling at the base of the brain. It is a boon whose value is 

yond all computation. [ attribute the splendid health that I have pre- 
served during the past few years of great mental labor, to the fact that 
whenever wearied and worn out, I have restored nature’s tired powers 
by the use of Compound Oxygen. That this is nature’s own remedy, 
supplying to the system the oxygen, the life giving principle which is 
needed to replace that used up by mental labors and cares, or by disease, 
admits of no doubt. That it is a magnificent remedy for all classes of 
invalids, there can be no question, but I consider it at least equal in 
value to those who have not been invalids, but who are traveling in that 
way. I would remind all such that ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,’ and that they can best preserve their health by the use, 
whenever over-worked, of Compound xygen. You are at liberty to 
use the above as you see fit, Respectfully yours, 

“RC. Mrrcmen..” 


—_— 


AN EDITOR'S WIFE’S OPINION, 





“ McConnetisvitte, O., Jan. x, 1887. 

“As a new year begins to-day, my mind naturally wanders back to the 
events of the old year, and especially to the wonderful change wrought 
in my condition by the use of your Comenune Oxygen. Two and a half 
years ago I was so weak I could not sit up but for a few minutes, and so 
nervous that sleep and rest were impossible with me—caused by years of 
sickness aud suffering. In this condition, after trying every other 
remedy, I an the use of Compound Oxygen. At Gret the improve- 
ment seemed slow, but it always relieved me when suffering from 
Neuralgia of the Stomach, which seemed wonderful to me, as it acted 
as no other remedy did, leaving me feeling comfortable. At the end of 
one year my improvement was so great as to be a surprise to us all. My 
greatest improvement, however, has been during the past year. I can 
work, visit, go to church, read and doas well persons do, all of which I 
had not done for eight years previous to the use of your Treatment. To 
say I am grateful, is but mildly expressing what I feel. I am happy, 
satisfied and feel well, though sf have not used the Compound Oxygen 
only at intervals since last June; but I purpose keeping constantly on 
hand your Com d. We have saved in actual n° (just in my case 
alone) not less ion forty dollars per month, and the blessin, of being 
able to stay at home instead of at a sanitarium, where I had often been 
six to nine months out of twelve, only returning home to drop into old 
conditions. Not myself only, but all of our family have been greatly 
benefited by its use. With the largest gratitude, 

Mrs, F. A. Davis.” 


“I remain truly yours, 
By sending to Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 1529 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., you will get, free of 
cost, a brochure of 200 pages which will furnish 
you entertaining and profitable reading. If you 
mention any particular ailment you will be 
likely to also get a monograph upon that 
affection. 
We have published hundreds of other testi- 
monials, copies of which can be had for the 
ine 
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D. APPLETON & CO. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CQ.) “R= YOU WISE? 
PEPE INE FERED NEW BOOKS. PUBLISHERS OF “tate Geceaa Bacxeb peeene 


I 
Lrcky’s ENGLAND. 


Lecky’s History of England in the 
- Century. Volumes V 
and VI. 


The new volumes of Lecky’s great work cover 
for England the period from the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the United States in 1783 
to the declaration of war with France in 1793; 
and for Ireland they include the early days of 
Grattan’s Psrliament and the foundatiun of the 
Society of tue United Irishmen. One more vol- 
ume will complete the work. 


Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.25 per volume. 
IL. 


Roundabout to Moscow. 


AN EPICUREAN JOURNEY. By Joun 
BELL Bouton, author of ‘‘ Round the 
Block.” 12mo, cloth, ornamented cover, 
0 title-page, 421 pages. Price, 


“This genial book gives the first truly Ameri- 
can view of the land or Ninilist and Novelists. 
Che author exposes and piayfully ridicules the 
current English misrepres- ntations of Russia. His 
epicuresn circuit for getting into and out of the 

mpire includes nearly every country of Europe. 
He keeps on the track of all the comforts and 
luxuries required by American travelers. Tour- 
ists will find the volume a boon companion. But 
it is no less designed to plea-e those who stay at 
home and travel only by book.” 


New VOLUMES OF 


IIL. 


John Sevier, the Commonwealth- 


Builder. 


A Sequel to ‘‘The Rear-Guard of the 
Revolution.” By James R, GILMORE 
teas Kirke). 12mo, cloth, Price, 


Jobn Sevier was among the pioneers who set- 
tled the regiun in eastern Tennessee. He was the 
founder of the State of Frinklin, which afterward 
became Tennessee, and was the first Governer of 
the State. His innumerable batties with the Indi- 
ans, his remarkabie exploits. his address and ge- 
nius for leadership, renver his career one of the 
most thriiling and interestiug on record. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work sent by 
ee 9 by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street. New york. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A NEW NOVEL BY MRS, LEITH ADAMS, 


Author of ** Geoffrey Stirling,” *‘ Madelon 
Lemoine,” ete. 


AUNT HEPSY’S 
FOUNDLING. 


Half Cloth, 50 Cents. Paper Cover, 25 Cents. 


ROSA N, CAREY’S LATEST NOVEL, 


WEE WIFIE. 


——Authorized Version. 


By Rosa N. Carey, author of ‘‘Uncle Max,” 
** Not Like Other Girls.” Nellie’s 
Memories,” etc, 


i6mo, Half Cloth. 50 Cents. Paper Cover, 
25 Cents, 





Also, a New Novel by Mrs. Cameron, entitled 


WORTH WINNING. 


Authorized Version. 


By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, author of ‘‘In a 
Grass Country,” ‘‘ Pure Gold,” etc, 


16mo. Half Cloth. 50 Cents. Paper Cover. 
25 Cents. 


PRACTICAL 
LESSONS IN NURSING. 


It. ; 
MATERNITY; INFANCY; CHILDHOOD. 


‘he Hygiene of Pregnancy ; 
The Nursing and Weaning ot Infants; 
The Care of Uhildren in Health and Disease. 


By John M. Keating, M.D. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


If not attainable at your bookceller’s, send 
direct to tve Publ shera, who will furward copies, 
post-paid, on receipt uf price. 


J. B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St , Philadelphia, Pa. 


TS publishers of THE JOURNAL 
wouid esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who wou!d 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies. 








Henry Clay. 


Vols. XV. and XVI. in series of American 
Statesmen. By CarL ScHURZ. 2 vols. 
16mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


Henry Clay was so conspicuous and fascinat- 
ing a figure in American politics, and took a 
leading part in discussing so mavy important 
questions, that the story ot his life cannot fvil to 
be equally instructive and inter: sting. The signal 
abiuty of Mr. Schurz, his profound un Jerstanding 
of the principies, history. and public men of the 
United States, and his remarkatle candor assure 
a work of unusual value. 


The Appeal to Life. 


A volume of Sermons. By THEODORE T. 
Monaer, D.D., author of ‘‘ The Freedom 
of Faith,” ‘‘On the Treshold,” etc, 1 
vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: The Witness from Experience, 
Christ's Treatment of Unwilling Skeptics; Trutn 
through and bv Life, Life not vanity, The Gospel 
of the Body, The Defeat of Life, The Two Prey- 
ers of Job; Trust and Righteousness; The Two- 
fold force in Salvation; Faith Essential Right- 
e usness; Evolution and the Faith : Immortality 
and Modern Thought; Man the Final Form in 
Creation; Music as Revelation. 

Dr. Munger’s new book fully merits the gener- 
al and careful reading it issureto have. It not 
only appeals to life as illustrating the Divine 
——— and the most important truths, but by 

ts sincerity and clear thought it appeals to the 
confidence and approving judgment of candid 
and earnest miids. 


Phillips Exeter Lec- 
tures. 


LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE STU- 
DENTS OF PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
1885-1886. 1 vol 12mo, $1.50. 


Contents: Physical, Mental, and Spiritual 
Exercises, by Rev. EDWARD E. Hats; The In- 
fluence of Habit in College Training, by Pre si- 
dent McCosa ot Princetown: S:cialism, by Presi- 
dent WALKER of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology ; The Spontaneous Element in Schol- 
arshi», by President BarrLettr of Dartmouth; 
ography. by Rev. PHILUIrPs BRooKS; Men, 
Made, Selfmade, and Unmade, by President 
Rosinson of Brown Seseeee Ft The Ideal 
Scholar by President PorRTER of Yale; The senti- 
me t of Reverence, by President CARTER of 
Williams. 

Both the lecturers and their topics assure 
book of great and permanent value, which ought 
to have a very wide circulation and careful read- 
ing. 


The Poetic and Dra- 
matic Works of Rob- 
ert Browning. 


An entirely New Edition from new elec- 
trotype plates, after the latest revised 
English Edition. In six volumes, crown 
octavo. Gilt top, $1.75a volume. In 
half calf, $3.00 a volume. 
plete, cloth, $10.00 ; half calf, $18.00. 
The volumes represent the very best American 

werk,—with all the care, the tas:c, and the sound 

udgment in book-making which the Riverside, 


ress has come to represent.—Christian Union 
(New York). 


*,* For sale by al’ Booksellers. Sent by mail 
ost-paid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Readers will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when communicating 
wtih advertisers. 


=|NEW ENCLAN 

BOOKS |MeATE IMS Sa 
BOOKS | MaRITI ROVINCES 

The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of asum 
mer aewate The history, poetry and legends 
of each locality. “cores of maps and panoramas. 
Prices and locations of hotels, summer resorts 
and roures. Newly re pages 
each. $1.50 each. 
“ These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever had in this country, and they can challen, 
comparison with Baedeker’s which is the test in 
Europe. Tbe voluine devoted to the White Moun- 
tains is full, precise, compact, sensible and hon- 
est.”.— New York Tribune. 


Sold everywhere. Sent, postra'd, by the publishers, 
TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








TEACHERS» STUDENTS 


Wishing a Profitable, Healthy, and 
Useful Business 


DURING VACATION, 


Will do well to address 





WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The set com- | M 


School, College and Mis- 
cellaneous Books, 


122 anp 124 WasBasH Ave., CHICAGO. 


Invite attention to the following selection 
from their list of publications: 


Raymond’s Orator’s Manual. 
By G. L, Raymond, M.A., Prof. of Oratory, 
Princeton College, Fifth edition, $1.50. 

“The freshe clearest, most complete and 
s uudly philosophical work on a public speaker’s 
training that it has been our fortune to meet.’’— 
Christian Union, New York. 

“L consider it the best American book upon 
| Technical Elocution. lt bas also leadings to- 
| ward a philusophy of expression that no other 





book writien by an American bas presented. It 
will go into my Senior Class as a Text Boon. 
Seca me—cnpies for introduction.” — Moses True 
Brown, President of Boston School of Oratory. 


Bacon’s Manual of Cesture. 
With 100 Figures Sixth Edition, $1,50. 

“The author is successful beyond my expec- 
tations. It is the best manual for students of 
uny now in the market. 
classes.”—D. J. Hill, 
Lewisburg, Penn. 


Welsh’s Essentials of 
English. 

By A. H. Welsh, Assistant Professor of 
History and English. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, $1 25. 

“ Its careful study will do much to rouse an 
interest in our mother-tongue and will lead to a 
better comprehension of its idiomatic use than in- 
finite study of common text-books on grammer.” 
—Hon. J. J. Burns, Supt. of Schools, Dayton, O. 

“Pro . Welsh bas given us what the title im- 
eee essentials of English: not a mmar, 

ut a clear, concise and intelligent study of our 
mother-tongue. When we cease teaching the 
formal rules of grammar to yo ng children and 
instead drill them in the use of correct language, 
they wili learn tospeak and write elegant lsh. 

As au aid to the successiul prosecutivn of this 

work I know of nothing better than Welsh’. 

Essentials of English.’ ”—S. A. Ellis, Ph.D., Supt. 

of Schools, Rochester. N. Y. 


Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric, 
$1.50. 


“The best text-book on the subject I have 
yet seen.” —Prof. C. N. Sims, D.D., L.L.D., Chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University. 

“Just what we want. shall try to have it 
adopted here at once. I: is the best I have seen, 
—indeed the only one I bave ever exumined tnat 
I shouid like to use.” Miss Emily A. Hayward, 
—— of Rhetoric, Springfield, Ill. High 

“I have no words in which to express my 
satisfaction with it. At last we have a Khetoric 
indeed! The book you have published weets 
iu'ly the demands of the mest mgorous insiruc- 
tion in the High School.” Miss L. A. Chittenden, 
Instructor of Rhetoric in High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, and author of “ Chittenden’s Elements of 
English Composition.” 


Maertz’ New Method for the 
Study of English Literature 
$1.00, Key to Same, 59 cents. 


“I think it excellent, especially for stimulating 
students to look up matters for themselves, and 
tor putting the results icto definite shave. ’— 
oses Coit r, Late Professor of English Lit., 
Uuiv. of Mich. 


Sawyer’s Corman Crammar, 


I shall use it with my 
Pres’t af University at 


“A Marvel of clear statement, compact and 
yet excelient arrangement of tbe Etymolug 
and 8) ntax of the German language. It is ali 
tuat can be desired. Itis certainly worthy of 
universal adoption.”—M. J. Griffin, Instructor 
in German, Syracuse (NN. Y.) High School. 


Zur Brucke’s German With- 


Crammar or Dictionary. 
Part I., 75 cents. Part I1., $1.25. 


“There is life in Dr. Zur Brucke’s excellent 
method from tue very start, and pupils cannot 
help being mterest din pursuing the system. It 
means simply rupid progress, saving time and 
labor. As aclass book tor young beginners it 
has a just claim to supericrity. I shall use it as 
soon as pew classes organize, and shall recom- 
mend itas a powerfull help in acudemic pur- 
suits.”- Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., Instructor in 
German, Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H. 


Mahan’s Mental Philoso- 


hy, $1.25. 

“Mahan’s Mental Philosophy is tte desideratum. 
Iregard itas just the kind uf elementary work 
needed for our public schools, and the best kind 
of preparation for future colleges studies, I 
heartily indorse and strongly recommend the 
work.” . F. Cocker, D.D, LL.D., late Prof. of 
Mental and Moral Philusophy, University of Mich- 
igan. 


Valentine’s Natural The- 


ology. 

“A grand book ona t subject.”—H. W. 

rye ro ht, D.D., President of ennsylvania 
lege. 


Joun C. BuckBEE & Co., have become the 
publishers of more than ascore of the books here- 








tofore issued by 8. C, Gr & Co., of which firm 
Mr. Buckbee was an active partner for nearly 
fifteen years. 


The prices given above are retail. Liberal 
| terms ior examination or iatroduction will be 


| given by, 


JON C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 


122 aud 1.4 Wabash Avo,, Chicago. 


so popular. Among them are these : (1) It 
was written by a thoroughly educated 
and experienced teacher, conversant with 
the new methods of teaching. (2) The 
questions are carefully written to provoke 
independent inquiry. (8) The questions 
are graded with care into the Ist, 2d, 3d, 
and professional grades into which teach- 
ers are classed by the best normal schools, 
(4) The grading of the questions offers a 
powerful inducement to the teacher to ad- 
vance in his profession. (5) It contains 
about twice as much material as is in any 
other question book published. (6) Typo- 

phically it is superb. The type is 
— printing clear, paper heavy and 
good, and binding unique and most sub- 
stantial. 

SOLID VALUE. 


The value of the book is already so well 
known that the first edition of 1,600 
copies was sold in less than three months. 
Agents report great success. One in 
Washington sold 25 copies in two days, 
One in Michigan is walking from school 
to school. His first order is for 10 copies 
by freight. One in Pennsylvania has sold 
three lots of 15, and now orders 30 more, 
saying *‘ Prof. wants 11 for his teach- 
ers’ class, which commences next Mon- 
day, and the balance are nearly all sold.” 
An new agent in Kentucky writes: “I 
took orders for 11 copies the first day 
after I received the sample copy you sent, 
and 4 more orders within an hour after 





dinner. Ship me 51 copies by express, at 
once.” A lady teacher in the far West 
writes: “It is the best book for the 


money I ever bought.” The educational 
press and prominent educational men are 
unanimous in its praise. 

Thos. M. Balliet, of Reading, Pa., says: 
‘*It will prove a helpful book to young 
teachers.” 

J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, says: 
The ‘ National Question Book’ is without 
a peer.’ 

Co. Supt. Williams, of York, Pa., says: 
“It is decidedly the best book of the kind 
I ever examined.” 

NOW IS THE TIME 

to be wise and take an agency for this 
remarkable book. It sells at sight on its 
merits. Besides it has the advantage of 
being well advertised and already well 
known to nearly every teacher, and there- 
fore requires but little talking up. Secure 
the agency fr your county institute and 
send for sample copy, canvassing book, 
certiticate of agency, posters, etc., and 
take orders. Terms are most liberal. It 
will pay you to travel through your 
county this beautiful weather, even on /oot, 
from school to school, and take orders, 
Don’t wait till too late. The agency for 
400 of the best counties are already tak- 
en. An elegant canvassing-book, with 
blanks fornames and addresses, for 50 
cents, and posters and circulars free with 
each order. Send for special confidential 
terms, but don t take our time unless you 
mean business. 





“ Something for your 
Reception. And you 
don’t know where to 
find it ¢” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 4 Nos. of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or two ina book. Every piece 1s 
suitable for echool use. Thousands alreadv 
in use. They are the most popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four--$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y- 


ACENTS WANTED. 


We want an agent in every town forTREASURE 
Trove. It is the best paper for younypeople. It 
s educative, instructive, and in ing. itis 
the popular young peopie’s paper. Price. only 
$1.00 per year. It will bring capital success to 
theagent. Une ee us 5,000 subscriptions 
to it. Long estab: |, widely circulated. Good 


Pee he 
terms. 





Write for spec 





S. Ee 25 Clinton 1 Siew York 
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“Three Weeks! Three Weeks | 


RECREATION AND PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


AT 
The Asbury Park Seaside 


THERE SEASIDE. 
Summer School of Pedagogy, 20 depart- 


ments, 30 Prominent Instructors, 15 departments of full 
three weeks. New Departments just added. 


German and French (six weeks.) 
stager, late Pres. of the 


This My er pry will be under the direction of Prof. Leo A. 
rlington Summer School of Languages. bes an de 19 


A Dept. of Physical Training (three weeks), uncer the direction of Mary J. Carr, a graduate cf 


the Dr. Dio Lewis Institute. 


Two lectures on the “ Histor went Literature of Education,” will be given by J. 


ph.D., weose recent articles on 


A. Reiohart, 


ucational Topics have attracted wide spread attention. 


me to this Popular Seaside Resort and enjoy the cool Sea Breczes, Surf Bathing, Yachtin 
F sting and Crabbing Parties, Tally-Ho Rides, and other attractions. Ty a 


Send for our illustrated catalogue giving fu.l information on all points, Address, 


EDWIN SHEPARD, Oliver St. Gram. School, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


or, A. H. KELLEY, Chapman School, BOSTON, MASS. 





~ The National School of Elocut.on and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 18th — 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, 
. Send for full descriptive circular to 


13TH SEASON 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thoroughly 
Teachers and all classes of 


ractical, being es 


tudents. Facilities unexcelied. 


JOHN H BECHTEL. Secretary, ! 127 Cirard Street, Philadeiphia. 


ially ciea | 





11,000 COPIES 


OF THE 


tens Falls Summer School 


CIRCULAR 
WERE READY MAY 1. 


Qver 10,000 have already been mailed | 
to teachers. 


Send for one at once, if you wish one. 

Courses Priwary, Grammar, and High | 
School work. More attention paid to Manual | 
Training than by any other summer school. 

Croquet and Tennis grounds tree. 

Ataily-ho tor the exclusive use of the school. 

Excursions through the lakes and into the 
mountains. 

Send for a circular at once, if you wish one. 

SHERM AN WILLIAM’ 


Glens Falls, N. Y¥. 
W. J. BALLARD, 


Jamaica, N. Y. 


Ligclopedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$£.50a Vol. Every article, mp and plate repro- 
dueed at less than one-third the price of tbe 
“original.”"—Responsible agents wanted in every 
conmunity.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 
# Kast 14th St., New York, N. Y. 








KINDERGARTEN 





\X of raebel, ‘six full page colored plates of occu- XX 
XX pations, and wood ‘engravings of the gifts. a 
The book comprises five papers as follows :— \) 
XX Fra:BEL.—THE MAN AND HIs Work. By 

XX Anne L. Page. 


\X KINDERGARTEN System. By Angeline Brooks 


THE THEORY OF FRG@BEL ax 


jw 


} 


150 pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait )) YX | 


Tue Grrts AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- XX | 


By Angeline Brooks. 
MATERIAL 


Tue UsE oF Yy 
IN THE Primary YY 


GARTEN. 


Scnoo,. By Mrs. Mary H. Peabody. ») 
) 
“No other book has been so expressly adg apted § \) 
to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.’ 
Querries.) XX 
Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to teachers, X) 
8o cents. 





“Express extra. XY 


Paradise of Childhood. % 


The first and only complete illustrated guide ¥) 
to the Kindergarten ever published in English. 
Cloth, 
Cloth; 
Express extra. ‘ 


RADLEY COF 


rivaan 


Price, by mail, 
. Club rates, - 


i KINDERGARTEN 
Scuoot. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. "Tue Con- XX | 
| NECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN WHITH THE We 
¥ 


2.00; Paper, 3 50. 


1.60; Paper, $1.20. 


qILION 


4 A 








“A 


BOOKS 


BEAUTIFUL 72-page classified and indexed 

catalogue of 250 teachers’ books; among 
them 51 dooks cn methods of teaching. Mailed for 
4c. stamp. Free to all mentioning this paper. 





O MANY teachers 

wish for books that 
tell them exactly what oe 
to do in the school- 
toom, that we take this Oo 

space this month tospeak 
of a few of the best of | N 
such books that we pub- 
lish or keep for sale. je 
Undoubtedly the best of 


(each). 








$1.00; postage 9 cts. 
Management is in constant demand as one 
of the best books that tells how to master the 
difficult problem of school grrenneti, 
Education by ong © | 

of educative occupations for 
75c. each ; t> teachers, 6oc. ; - mail, 5c. a 


teachers, 24C. 5 postage, 
ful for ‘‘ getting up” dialogues, ‘declamations, etc., 


Kellogg’s School 


and 
pular manual 
ildren in school. 


Reception Day (4 Nos.), at 30c.; 
3c. ea., wil be rt oe 














other schools. $1.75 ; to teachers, $1.40 ; 
13. Parker’s Pr 
$1.20 to teachers ; postage 


Practical methods. School 


such books, es- as also our 
pecially for new book of 
=== | METHODS] #2 
ers and those Treasures, 
typi ys at 25c.; to teach- 
lower ers, 20c.; post- 
Patridge’s » “Quincy Methods.” A age 2c. Special terms 


beautifully made book of nearly 700 pages, giving 
the actual school-room work of the Quincy and 


postage, 

ractical Teacher ($1.50; 
14c.), is also a mine of 
Fitosises is a new, 
original book that will afford practical assistance 
to teachers by giving them in a multitude of new 
Ways to present old truths. $1.25; to teachers, 


for ten or more. 
(9 Please note that 


++ 


we keep on hand all the 

Oo other books on methods 
ublished. ‘ Swett’s 

F ethods,” ‘‘ De Graff's 


School Room Guide,” 
x Brooks’ Normal Meth- 
” are three out of 41. 


ae 











E. 1, tellogg & Co., 


Educational P. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





re ma Wanted. 


Nor For “ hearsay,” 


Teachers Wanted. 


vacancies, but for Colleges and Schools WHICH HAVE ASKED US TO RECOM- 


MEND. WE HAVE BEEN ASKED, without our solicitation, TO RECOMMEND TEACHERS FOR THE FOL- 
LOWING POSITIONS: 
Latin Principal.......... $4,000 Principal-bip, Mlinois....$1,800 Eastern States,.... $500-800 
Mathematics, Professor... 3,000 | Principalsbip, Keotucky. 1.200 | 23 High Schoo! Assistants 
Principal, Academy ..... 2'800 A me N. Y. 0-1; 200 *} eee 4 
Professorship, Biology.... 1,800 327 cipalships west of Mu ic Teacher, Seminary 
Superintendency, Penn... 1,800; = N.Y......... ..... 700-1,400 | Music Teacher, Public 
Superintendency. Penn... 1,400 | Professorship, German... 2,000 Schools... 
Superintendency, Ind..... 1,400 | Professoisbip, German.. 1,600/30 tu 40 Primary ‘and 
Supermtendency, Ind.... 1, Principais ( an and Wife) Grammar teachers, in 
Superinteodency, N. ee Ladies’ Seminary...... 3,000 N. Y. aod Penn., sala- 
— Military Acad- Professor (Native Lady) 3006 CFOM....0.00000 $30-$55 
» eighth STM French............ . .... 700} Over 10 Primary ata 
Assistent Military Acad- Art Teacher, Normal.... 1,000 Grawmar teachers for 
Shs ees <&’ sectivcces 1,000 |7 Assistant (Ladies) in states west of Ohiv..$30-§70 
Principalship, Texas.. .... 1,200 





Many new positions coming in daily. We (1) find places for teachers; (2) make purchases for 
teach: rs; (3) recommend schools ; (4) rent and sell schools 


Send for eirculars and become informed 


on the work we do. You may find your best friends 


among our patrons. They may have secured positions through us. Addr 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 


es 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State Street, 
Chicago, Lil. (opp. Paimer House.) 





ANS EXCH 
M 41.46 | dens 


~ 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


| Sudplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
co ¢ etc., to Colleges, Schoois, Families and 
” Also Book keepers, Stenographers, 
Sik and Cashiers to Sumare Frms. 
(Mrs.) A. D. Culve 
‘328 Fifth naan Nn. ¥. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign ‘Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of + oth sexes, ‘or Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families,.nd C urches. Circulars 
schools carejull y recommended to 
parents. Sellingundr tin schvol property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references age 

MIR‘:AM COLRIERE, 
31 E 17th Bis et,bit. roadv. . nd4th Avenue, 
New York City 


Pennsylvania Educational il Bureau. 


Transacted in Every State and 


TEs seamtiae is Superinteodent of Public Schools 
om has spent over tw nty-five years in school- 








“PROF =. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa,; “from personal knowledge i cao 
most heart:ly recommend the va. Ea. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


tions. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
206 N. 7th Street Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


|) Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to colic schools, and familics, su 
perior Professors, Princi tants, Tutors, 
and Governesscs for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 








OR OF ad 
Mrs. M. a YOUNG FULTO N, 
Amerwan m Teachers’ gency, 
23 tion Square, Ne err, 
| 
if TEACHERS, anc’Fowsic 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


i. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


SIC Boston, Mass. 


RGEvT and BE=T EQUIPPED in the 
netructors, 2,186 Stadents last year 

ocal and Instrumental Mu- 

and Rand Instru 

reap Tuning, Fine Arv, Oratory 

Gorman. and Ivalian Longe e8. 

nastics etc. Tuition. $5 to #25, 

Steam Hert and Flec Light 

@5.' to $7. 50 per week. Fall Term b°gins Sept 

$87. For tilustrates Calendar witb full tnfor- 


pA address E. TOURJEK, Dir. Fraoxlin 8q.. 
BOSTON. Mass. 





Hove INSUSAK z COMPANY OF NEW 
119 Broaoway. Sixty-sev- 
eoth pe Statement, January, 1 





CASH CAPITAL. ° 3,000, cae 0) 
Reserve Premium Fu 648 vo 
eserve for veges Lasees ‘and Claims, 3°0 268 50 
Net Surplus, . 1.413.795 05 

CASH ASSETS, . . .- 87,8,2 711 65 

aLsgerd or ASSETS : 

Cash in Ban $237 312 85 
Hond mM” . being 1at enon KR’ Es’t 705 00 00 
Rona & Broce: x, (market velue), , 2.8 5373 75 

k&K R Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket value, 1,625,255 00 
State -ud Cits Bonas (market va’ 600 vO 


te rest due on lst January 1887, 22. 
Pe da tn hands of ancnte 273 283 


Pp: lecte a3 
——— “ 1,576,591 22 
‘ “TOTAL. $7,8: 2711 65 
T, B. GREENE, Cuas. J Maetin, Pres. 
w.L | asst D. & Bawe Vice-Pres. 
E.G. Snow, Jr. J H Wasneven, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, January 1!) th, 1887. 








peas mention the Journnat when corre: ponding 
with advertisers. 


for Se; peember. 
Men Superinten 
$2000. Maas., $1800, 


SAMPLE VACANCIF: 


a ™" mak Oo rim Principalships, 
fi Y. $3500, three at $15 $1350, two ut $1300. 
our at, $1200, ten at $1000, ete. Conp., $1500. 
, $1400. lowa, $1200, $1000, etc. Woman, N. 
Yt two at $1000, two at $600. N. J. two at $1000. 
Ohio, $800. Utah, two at $750. Many other 
vacances. Don't delay. Register now. Send 
for blanks. W. D. Kerr, Union Teachers’ 
Agency, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
For Registration. Best 


N @) F a E facilities, efficient ser- 


vice, large business, not in collec'ing advance 
fees, but in providing competent Tcachers with 
Vos tons. Form, for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. 
Registration without a fee gives us the largest 
and most select supply of leachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 
ae not suitable. 

- KE. AVERY. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 1 4th St., N.Y. 


flutual Teachers’ Ageney. 


Conducted by tte Schoo! Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its «ervices to te chirs seeking 
positions, and to those desi:ous of securing in- 
structors in every grade. 

The managemont is indorsed by, Hon. E. O. 
Chapman, State Supt. Schools, N. J., Hon. Neil 
Gilmour, Ex State Supt. Schools, x ‘YY. Princi- 

pai e H. Cook, of State Norma! School, Potsdam. 
o 3 We Oe Milne, Pb.D., l’rin. State Normal 

Schaal. Geneseo, N. Y., and others. 

No charge to these emploving teacbers. Ad 
dress. Mutual Teachers’ Agency, 

36 BOND SrREE™, N. ¥ 
3 YEAR AGO, a man graduated from Syra- 
cuse Universi: y, and applied to us 
Jora position. We had be: n asked to recommend 
aman to takethe place uf a principal we had 
taken away trom Lisle, N. Y.,and we sent him 
saying that he was woith more money, but was 
anxious to be settied ava would enguge at $700. 
They didn’t take a fancy to tim, and he came 
back discourages. But we told him boards of 
education differed in their judgment of men, 
ard sevt him soon after to Chittenango, N. Y.. 
where they were glad ao ect bim at $1000, and 
afierwards raised it to $1100. Last week they 
wanted a first-ra‘e man to take charge of the 
new Union Schvol at Canandaigua, N.Y. We 
sent him there, anid they were very glad to get 
bim at $1600. All of which shows that one 
fuiiure should not discourage. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 














BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


S.accessful teachers wanted for ensuing school 
year. Large oumber calis already on our books 


Circulars free. Call when in city. 
tiotinemeet arises’ mene. BOSTON. 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Special facilities and chirges rncsually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOr , FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 


How to Make Money 
During Vacation 


Any teacher open to an engagement 
during vacation can make $20 to $40 
weekly by working for the 


Metropolitan Accident Company, 


169 Jackson Street, Chicago. 














a at once, stating locality wanted. 

Knowles, Western Manager E. 
L. Kellogg & Co., Chicago, is acquainted 
with us. 





UR readers are urged to examine the ad- 
vertising columns each week, as inter- 
esting announcements will always be found 
there. en communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers will render a special service to 
THE JOURNAL by mentioning it on such 
ms. Some adve seem to re- 





quire this evidence that their announce- 
ments meet the eyes of the particular class 
hey desire to reach. Hence this request, 
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D [ 
yspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, loss 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis- 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds; it will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 













worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid inten imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 








FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, New teametn, Games 


A HANDSOME WEDDING, —, 
OR HOLIDAY PRI PRESEN 


THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURG 
CHAIR 










$s Combining @ Parlor, Library 
Bmoking, Recedie or te or ta 

Lo valld CHAIR, 10 LOUNGE, BED 

=< 

zn Price, $7.00 

m and up. Send stamp 

7) for 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


ol} ll foreign with the Automatic Coach Brake, 
at_our Wholesa' Prices 
Bond aa for Catalogue and ad anion theslagaa. 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA, 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
toning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 


362 WEST 23rd STREET, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work 
Moderate Plastic fi Uing for broken down 


and sensitive teeth, a 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, yr SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








9, MILLION 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Probably no recent discovery in the 
realm of medicine has excited more re- 
mark than the wonderful results arising 
from a series of experiments, commen 
| some years ago by Dr. L. Bergen, at that 
|time professor in the medical school of 
| Lyons, France, directed to the treatment 
ulmonary consumption by injections of 
Soasaben sulphide in combination with 
carbonic acid gas, as it is known in the 
old nomenclature. 

The result of Dr. Bergen’s experiments 
were communicated to the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and made a strong im- 
pression upon the medical fraternity 
throughout the world. The possibility 
that a remedial agent had been discovered 
for that hitherto vevamr f hopeless disease, 
‘“‘consumption,” moved physicians every- 
| where to investigate these extraordinary 
claims. 

Dr. J. Solis-Cohen, of Philadelphia, re- 
cently read a paper at the German hos- 
pital there, before the members of the 
County Medical Society, in which he says 
that the principle upon which the treat- 
ment is based is that repeated, prolonged 
bathings of the lungs with a safe antisep- 
tic agent, controls the suppuration, and 
gives the lesions a chance to heal. When 
an attempt is made to administer such an 
agent by inhalation, or by the stomach, 
the quantity required is so large that it is 
poisonous to the individual, 

But, as shown by experiments (made 
thirty years ago), of Dr. Claude Bernard, 
a toxic, or medicinal agent introduced 
into an organ at a distance from the arte- 
rial system, could not penetrate into that 
system, because it is eliminated before 
reaching it ; having to traverse the portal 

—— the liver, the hepatic veins, and 

e pulmonary tissue, it may during this 
transit be eliminated in the liver by the 
bile, or in the lungs by exhalation. 

Dr. Cohen further says : ‘‘ Of the cases 
treated under my own supervision, with 
a single exception, they have done quite 
well so far, and some of them are very 
pronounced cases, 

Dr. Edward T. Bruen, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Physical Diagnosis, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, also refers in a pre- 
liminary report to several severe cases of 
phthisis, in which the treatment by 
gaseous enemata has proved effective. 

Most of those American physicians who 
have tried the treatment with their pa- 
tients, declare with commendable caution, 
that while unprepared as yet to express a 

itive assurance of its eres value 
in curing consumption, they must yet ac- 
knowledge that all the evidence points 
that way, and do not hesitate to affirm 
that its value as a legitimate therapeutic 
measure is already demonstrated. Des- 
pite the awkwardness of the method, the 
treatment is much more in accord with 
scientific principles than the inhalations 
of oxygen, popularsome twenty years ago. 

In pa, = ence there has sprung up a 
very great demand for the apparatus for 
its administration. It will be readily un- 
derstood that a remedy which holds Ao a 
hope for immediate relief and improve- 
ment in a disease so prevalent in all parts 
of this country, and hitherto considered | ® 
almost hopelessly incurable, must at once 
be desired by every physician. 

While it is too early, in this country at 
least, to claim that it is a curative agent 
in phthisis, the results gained both here 
and in Europe, prove that marked and 
astonishing improvement often follows 
the use of this method when properly car- 
ried out. 

In order to supply the demand for a 
first-class apparatus for this treatment, 
Messrs. Queen & Co. have gotten one up, 
modeled on that of Dr. V. Morel, of 
Lyons. The American apparatus is used 
by some of the best physicians in Phila- 
delphia, including those referred to, and 
they declare it fully equal to Morel’s. 





If you contemplate a visit to New York 

ou should send for a copy of a compre- 

ensive, well written and accurate guide 
to the city—138 pages and ma ntitled 
“How to Know New York.” mt on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stam a Address: Ad- 
vertising Department, Grand Union Hotel, 
New York 

IMPORTANT. 

Ww ew 
oo }- 2 ‘ire, cg stop at er 
Grand Union Hotel, —-F ~ Grand Central 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 ot 
upyeree wi eng en ame uropean plan. Elevators, and 








Reteuant ae et Hoses ears, 
py hy a oe es aethe Gand Union 
Hotel, than any other hotel in the City. 


May 28, 1887, 





R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MONLD UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


is equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made, 
BOY’S SIZES, 48c. 


LINEN GOODS 


Blankets, Flannels, 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
AND ~ 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Lace 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


SPRING CarAloccs NOW BRaDy. Y aod 
WILL BEM ATLED A .® eae 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED AGENTS 


For a new and highly popular book, commended 
in glowing terms by the Press and most compet- 
ent critics, including noted Clergymen, Histo- 
rians, College Presidents, Book writers, etc., etc. 
A companion to Ben Hur and the Prince ot the 
House of David, of which hundreds of thousands 
have been sold. Testimonials and Agents’ reports 
oe xe rticulars, Address 
ED D. BELLOWS, General Agent. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


ACENTS ‘WAR for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WAR BEE 


ok Oradle to the Gra 
fa td at 


ANTED-—Teachers to sell our Chi’ x 
Bible” and other books during t oT va- 

cation. One young man averaged $5.00 a day 
during his last vacation, and one writes that 





























oversees nenny .00 through his. Ifsuccessful 

permane ition with salary will be offered. 
CASSELL rs CO., Limited, 822 way, N. Y., 
40 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 





T= publishers of the THE JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies 


BAIBY'S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 










y 
CL’ Curicura. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children, and infants and 
curing torturing Gaferuring. § itching, scaly and 
a= | diseases of the skin, scal — blood ood, with 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Curi- 

CURA REMEDIES are infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin CURE, and CUTICURA 
SoAP, anexquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the 
new Biood Purifier, internally, invariably suc- 
veed when all other remedies and the best phy- 
— tail, 

UTIOURA REMEDIES are absolute: ly pure, ong 
the Oe A La skin beautifiers on ~ ‘npee pur- 
aBoldere from poisonous ing: 

So curew heres Pe Gunicuma, 0c. Soap, 

LVENT, 


= M by the PorreR 
AND CHEMICAL 
iva. an Cor Miiow to Cure Bin” Diseases.” 








BABY’ S "hea Skin and_ Scalp preserved and _ 


fied by CuricuRA MEDICATED 


RAVEN GLOSS 


Fe ue i “at re 

varn' Is economica any “relat 
dealer. Do not be persuaded by interested ( 

take anything else. Borrox & Orvizy, Mira, Te 





BONED WITH KABO. 

The ONLY CORSET made that can be returned 
by its purchaser after THREE WEEK’S 
WEAR if not found 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles an4 prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


CHICACO CORSET CoO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 





BELLS. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
noe Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
RRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


nding & tisf: 
tory Helis for Bohesie, rarchen 
MENEELY & CO. |! 
WEST TROY, NW, ¥. 1896 


Description prices and on app!iration 











McShane Bell a 


Finest Grade of Bells. 
Chimes and Peals f 


Churches, Schools, Xc- 
Send for Price and ET 
Address, H. McSH : 
.. Baltimore, Md. 
"Mention this paper. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


THE FAVORITE 


Inside Route 
FOR 


Boston, Providence 


and all New England 
Points, 

Reclining Chair Parlor Ca 

between 's landlag 

g| and Bostca, 

WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Leave this 26, North River, = 
block above Canal 8t., at 5 M. daily, exceP 
Sundays. 


nt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
aay — on this line. First-clas 
25 to Providence. Pas 
sengere via this ine can have a full night’s Le 3 
by ta 7.55 A.M. Express train from steamer’ 
Rndiog: or Providence or Boston 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen’l Passenger Agent. 
W. KR, BABCOCK, Ass’t Gen'l Pass'r Agent 


671, 7b 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 















Pier new No. 








d- pital of 
$500,000, eurpias 3 '@75,000, offers first Mort 
gage Loans per cent., both po 
cipal and Totoweas i fully guarante ed. Abe ff 
cent. 10-year Deben mds sec’ y > 
cent. of first Mo: ‘Loans held in crt y 
the certificates of deposit tor = ers under one 
Write for full and 





tothe company at 108 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


DR. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC 


SUMMER CORSET fe 


owing to the wopreoctented success eens the ome 

n response to numerous in- 
for an Electric pb or Ventilating Corset, 
sures was bagneee, — spring, to place his “Electric 
Sommer Corset” market. I alre: —! met 
with = most ‘eratity ing popularity, thereby proving its 


73 “4 of extra agrone: and fine linen net- 
ith pockets all grouns. in which are placed our 
7 ing ia —— hly charged with 
electro-m y and gentle cur- 
rent, all a in re aly Oo the wgerer They 

unpleasant shock, whatever. They can be 
Ome most delicate Irene as safely as by the 


ereate 
oma ast, with wonderful results. 


more 


COLOR WHITE 


malt 


The above remarks refer to. our lar Lag 
tric Corsets, which retail at Nursin, 
$150; Abdominal, $3. The Rik goods are n 
of extra fine and durable } Se, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
g t Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 to 

Winches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. The 
postage onWach is lic, Every one is sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated oom ss, with 
which the electro-magnetic power is tested. you can- 
not obtain them in your town, remit us the oe with 
lic. added for postage, we will deliver them into 
bands free. Always mention —) — and remit b 
P.0. Money Order ar Draft, payab 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 

Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brushes, $1, $1.50, $2, | $3. 
Flesh Breshes, 5 $3: Dr. Scott's Electric Tooth’ Brus 
S%c.; Insoles, ; Chest Protector, $3; Electric Hair 
by 5e.: “Yang and Nerve Invigorators, $5 and $10. 


ENTS WANTED. rofits, no risk. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED: 





Your Health is Precious. 


The teacher’s health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous occupation? The business of teaching 
tends to break down even tue strongest consti- 
tution, At the eni of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give serious atten- 
tion to repairing their physical systems. What 
will they do? Some will resort to dru If so. 
they are only putting off the day of t = final 
break down: tor drugs are at only a oo 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will 
to the country where they can get the best a “4 
This isa wiser p'an. But a plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
eties and such 1 trestuent. ond, and advice 

their case demands ; tor merely boarding in a 
healthy place is negative; they need somethin. 
positive, well defined and specifically regulat 
=e ‘ds —— whole daily life, as much so as 

be requi make succes of a school. 
athe can get at the Mey Water Cure, 
near Delaware Water ope It is under the 
care of F. Wilson Hurd D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 
ear of the celebrated cure at -Dunsyville, 
Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, has 
treating chronic and acute d by 
hygienic agencies alone, and with meat excellent 
success. Come and see, or 4 ~ehe W. Hurd, 
Experiment Mills, Monroe Co., 


TEACHERS! ¢ 


are used for condu 





Our new 
Tp £000 oa 


SO laren benstiford ul a 

nin 830 credit —_ elegantly litho- 

°31.00: : ot 1 11S bends 

pretty chromo school 

pic, 2 20 ¢ og few an les fo. 
All postpaid. Stamps tuken. - 


FINE ART PUB. CO., Warren, Pa. 














ELYS CREAM BALM 
Is not aliquid, snuff or powder. Applied 
into nostrilsisquickly absorbed. It cleanses 
thehead. Aliaysinflammation. Heals the 


sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smell, 
50 cents at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, 4. Y. 
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a cuehte Bote Fotens pL Sepeeres Cushioned Ear Drums 
fectly restore 
the natural 4 “eee in positio; 
to others and ny to wear. A 
and even whispers heard distinc 
using them Send tor illustrated 
lals. free ddress 
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F. HISCOX 853 Broadway. N. Y., Mention this paper, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Driental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 









teste It to be sure 


ladies wilt use them I Arey ‘Gourard'’s C 
as the least ali the Skin prepara 
bottle will last six months uring it eve: 
; rouse tile removes superfious hair 
o the s' 


kin. 
—_— T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 
through to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
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the preparation 
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ithout injury 
St., running 
= Also found 

in N. ¥. City at R atR. H. iacy’s, Stern's Ehrich «, Ridley’s, 
Good €2” Beware of base 

($i:600 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
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Greatest 
orders for our 
beautiful Gold 


inducements ~~. Sieet. Now's 
celebrated T oo 


Decorated Gold 
Decorated Toilet Set, or White Granite 


CCOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


our time to 
RES get up 


AS and » and secure a 


Soy ty, ag Hig or Handsome 
Band Moss Rose 


Dinner Set, or Gold Band or Moss 
Dinner Set, or Beautiful Parlor 


Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
house can give the same of goods and premiums 
” We stand'at the head and defy petition xe Pig 


RUT) THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 289. 


31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 











The following item is clipped from the 
column 


oa of that interesting paper, | 

| The eppner (Ore.) Gazette : ‘‘ Miss Carrie | amoll 

| Dillon will teach the school up Ram Gulch | 

| —s E with ¢ pair of dumb-belle, tm Cr! Once said that the secret of good health 


consisted in keeping the head cool, the 
feet warm, and the bowels open. Had 
this eminent physician lived in our day, 
and known the merits of Ayer’s Pills 
as an aperient, he would certainly have 
recommended them, as so many of his 
distinguished successors are doing. 

The celebrated Dr. Farnsworth, of 
Norwich, Conn., recommends Ayer’s 
Pills as the best of all remedies for 
* Intermittent Fevers.” 

Dr, I. E. Fowler, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., says: “ Ayer’s Pills are highly 
and universally spoken of by the people 


to subjugate old Tom ta pro. 
|Freoktie-faced boy i boy if she has to break his | 
onan and horsewhip old Tom if he inter-| 
eres.” 


‘*What makes Jones so near-sighted 

‘lately? He don’t seem to know a fellow | 
when he meets him.” 

| « His father has just died.” 
| ‘Well, I never thought grief for the 
| governor would affect his eyesight.” 

‘*Tt don’t. But he’s come in for all eel 
| governor’s money.” 





‘Johnny, you may give me the name 
of some wild flower,” said the teacher in 


tany. about here. I make daily use of them 
Johnny thought a while and then said:| in my practice.” 
** Well, I reckon Injun meal comes about Dr. Mayhew, of New Bedford, Mass., 
ohne being wild flour as anything I| says: “ Having prescribed many thou- 


sands of Ayer’s Pills, in my practice, I 
can unhesitatingly pronounce them the 
best cathartic in use.” 

The Massachusetts State Assayer, Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, certifies: ‘‘I have made a 
careful analysis of Ayer’s Pills. The 
contain the active principles of well- 
known drugs, isolated from inert mat- 
ter, which plan is, chemically speaking, 
of great importance to their usefulness. 
It insures activity, certainty, and uni- 
formity of effect. Ayer’s Pills contain 
no metallic or mineral substance, but 
the virtues of vegetable remedies in 
skillful combination.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 


A Michigan woman is a kleptomaniac | 
only while she is asleep. Some a are | 
so only when other people are asleep. 





| 
It is stated that a powder compan in| 
New York has sto bt business, but it is | 
going new to hear of a powder mill | 
“going up.” | 


| | is said that women dress extrava- 
}ganel os to worry other women. A man 

resses extravagantly generally wor- | 
— » his tailor. 


It takes the first thirty years of a young 
| man’s life to find out that it isn’t the man 
with the shiniest hat who draws the big- 
gest check. 





A writer thinks women have more to go 
through than men, Yes, they do. They 
have the pocketbooks of the men to go 
| through. 


It is very difficult for a lady to enter or 
leave a carriage — It requires 
| practice and a carriage. The carriage is 

the hardest part to acquire. 








“Tf misfortune overtakes you, smile,” 
advises a poet. That’s all well enough, 
but supposing misfortune overtakes you 
in a strictly prohibition town? 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
MRS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al- 
LDREN TEETHING.  It| 
SOFTENS the GUMS 


J 
, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BE the Bist Wun 
=D FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS 







enjoying good health. she will 
eure to wear 
FITS ALL AGES —Infants to Adulta, 


See TEADING RETAILERS 


; pee Y"Goop 3D SENG “Tak Take 
other. Send f 


__— FERRIS BROS, manufacturers 


Broadway. NEW YORK. 
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ih GRATEFUL—COMFORTING./@ ig 





‘ and when she becomes 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
ok, thea be 











The Emperor William of Germany is| 
the tallest monarch, being just six teet. | 
|The defunct King of Bavaria was the | 
| ** shortest,” being in debt several million | 
dollars. ls 

| 








Freckles, wath, | ‘The busiest poet will have his idyl mo-| nn 

Patches’ ‘Rash | ments. ‘O O A 
and Skin Diseas-— ( ( : 

soe oer | High license aims a death-blow at low 

t I fi ] lo 


iF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


That nature is a rag merchant who works 


Pel £ £ Removes Tan, Pimples 

wegos 

2iuss seas. 

coe 

-3 Pe blemtshon beau 

Sue oO 

aS eze etection 
es | -— the test of 


ion | creations. 
That life’s real heroes and heroines eal 





e | those who bear their own burdens bravely | | Or if you are not coming) send for new and ele- 


jand give a helping hand to those around | gant indexed township and county map of Flori- 
the best map publie hed, together with time- 


table and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION Co.; 


Coqeanse with interludes of wheezing and Wisk will give you full information how to 
sneezing in all public places. ery in the quickest and easiest manner, all the 
boay ougl ht to Jaow the remedy ; and thats is | = "=| points in the State. 

e mey of Horehoun ‘ar—an abso- 
lvte and immediate cure of all pulmonary com-| The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
er For sale by all Druggists at 25c., 50c. Is THE 


| Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 


That hasty words often rankle in the | 
wound which injury gives, and that soft 
| words assuage it; forgiving eures, and 
forgetting takes away the scar. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and besautifies, Bo. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!|sCorns, Bunions, Se 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Me. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop«curei= 1 Minute,a GG TOURIST POINT of the State. 
bay v= A located. 


That wealth may bring luxuries, but | And through the Largest and a Ceaget peace 
ring j-| Groves! an e most o 
—— parering Cones always b happi Scenery! in the Centra! and Sabern portions 
of the State, sinsites touchin aba oes 
gran | Hunting an ng Region of the Gulf Coast 
Tha d temples are built of small end" pesening, on the Atlantic Coast, that most 
| stones, and great lives made up of trifling | delightful of winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
| events. spmous AMBLIA BEACH, the finest beach in 
the world 
PPh an open mind, an open hand, and| Elegant new Pullman Sleeping and Reclining 
open heart would everywhere find an. Payph pe -gea for this Company, on 
pectin door. Xd 


ddress, for folder, etc., mentioning this paper. 
That it is not enough to keep the poor in 


A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 
'mind ; give them something to keep you Jacksonville, Florida. 
jin mind. 


Passes through the wonderful farmi 
in ng Florida in which TALLAH 





| EA DERS will confer a favor by mention 
i THE JOURNAL when communica- 
| ting with advertisers 


That advice is like castor oil, easy enough 
to give but hard enough to take. 
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LATIN SYNTHETICALLY STUDIED. 


Latin Word-Building. 


By CHARLES O. SO Tas, A,M., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Adelphi Acad- 
emy, Brooklyn, 
An aid to pupils in es Latin at sight. The work includes an etymological vocabu 
fitsten the exact meaning of root-words with their — common derivatives, an 4 meanings 
ustrated by sentences taken from Ceesar and Cicero. pogenSeqpese added, giving th 
of prepositions in com: tion and of the common terminations of wo — on forms, rules 


for translation, etc. hers will find that by this method of anal synthesis th pil 
will more quickly | form the habit of observing accurately, and app hie knowledge in af > on 
mining the meanings of new words, than by any other. 

I2zmo, 160 pages. Introductory price, 84 cents. 


Sample copies mailed s post id, to teachers on receipt of above price. Send for full descri 
tive list Of  forin and Gree: eed - 4 “Y 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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75 CENTS AND $1.00 PER DOZEN. 


BARNES’ NEW. Copy BOOKS 


Low Prices - WITH - Great Excellence. 


The progress in the art of delicate and graceful manshi a hy these New Letter 
Forms k with the ee in meth ae of instr ti ured by ch closer classificg- 
tion and mono accurate grading than have ever ~~ he = a tained. We ales challenge com- 
parison with the superior quality of the paper, printing, and binding of 7h. books. 


REVISED PRICE LIST. 











STANDARD COURSE, Six Numbers, - . - - Per Dozen, $1, 
s *s * 4 Interleaved with blotters, “ Sie OH 
BRIEF COURSE, Six Numbers, - - ~ - Per Dozen, on 


with Blotters, - « 0.84 


A. S. BARNES & CO., New York and Chicago. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ECLECTIC QUIDE TO HEALTH.—Scientific Temperance Physiology and 
ygiene. 

‘A revision and re-arrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
tinued in publication. The effeet of alcoholic drinks and pean on ee buiman system js fully 


consid in ee ieee with each division of the subject, uirements of the 
Women’s Christia nee Union, and the laws in several St ‘Biates Temperance 
Fhyslology to be ta’ aught in 4q-Tr public schools, 190 pp., cloth. y it y engravings | 7. 

li page colo: zed plates. Sample Copy and Introduction gates, +¥ on 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Fhemingtens Ge Seminary. One bundred selections from a various 
versinns of the Bible. FU: school purposes : yy 4 exercises, responsive reading, etc. Cloth, 
pp. Introduction and sample Copy price, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but oncea term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2. MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No.1, with yearly summary, ry, showing the absolute and relative stand- 


ing of the members of a class, in the above particulars ; names need be written but once a year. 
Price, 75 cents. 


No. 3. ‘MONTHLY YEAR CARD.” is a monthly report-card, with envelope, 
for inspection by parents; one card is used for a year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 4. *“*“MONTHLY TERM CARD.” differs from No. 3, in being used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘ WEEKLY TERM CARD,” issentto parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3,4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














CHARLES De SILVER a. ora 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven © her wie years m 
and Greek as might be learned othe: 
Vi Caesar, Horace, Cero, Sem . 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, eac! soaees 
Clark’s Practecal and 


y ocraping much miserable Latin 
coal and ad delight ; AX in one ne year. —MILTON. 
a Ge Satan Gospel of St. John, and 
Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Classi 
ice noes Teachers, 1,10, ° was of _ 
a Frost’s American . Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Sehool 
eer Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





KINDERGARTEN "Srnies | “zi=esss= 
, suppuies J" ew Yous 





MACMILLAN & CO ’S THomAs NELsoN & Sons, 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. | 42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
i 













Lessons t ogy.. S110 | PUBLISH 
in ces | **Collier’s Histories,” 
ec TIPE TL 1 TH AND 
1.2 


cont on appiication.| °. World at Home Readers.”’ 


112 Fourth Ave. New York. Their catalogue will be sent free to an 
LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- pean ay contains a large pre ~~ of cone 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. e for 8 











Pr 


“The volumes contain: the ripe results of the studies £2 men who are authori- 
n their respective fields.”—The Ni 


EPOCHS “OF MODERN “HISTORY. 


17 vols., 16mo, with Ma Maps, Plans and Tables. Sold Separatel Price per vol., 
$1.00. The Set, Rorburgh style, gilt top, in box, $17.00. 
“The volumes form an excellent collection, adapted to the wants of a ge 

reader.”—CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, President of Cornall Untnnetey “ue 
THE BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. | THE FALL OF THE STUARTS. 
THE aerea tia IN EUROPE. THE AGE OF ANNE. 

THE CRUSADES. THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 
7a Noy PLANTAGENETS. ar ge 7 GREAT AND THE SEVEN 
ane HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK.|THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND FIRST 
THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLU-| EMPI 

TION. THE EPOCH OF REFORM, 1830—1850. 





THE AGE OF ELIZABETH Ji gee Sd new volume in the series. 
ann THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 1 1618—1648, THE =y & T —_ Henry VII —Henry 
PURITAN REVOLUTIO VII. By Rev. C. E. Moperty. M. A. 


na ‘+ *Correspondence eee ie regard to copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York, 


P. D. & Ss. COPY BOOKS 


———-IN. COST 
CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 
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DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with‘the 
least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
tL Send for Specimens and | particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, |SOWER, POTTS & CO. 


The Latest—The Best. PHILADELPHIA. 
ressiy for school use and adapted 
s of Geoxraphies. 














Prepared 
toany series THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 

_——— of ag egy ga my to Se Penton 

po or. ion System o: 


and Blanks. 
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LEASE mention the La JOURNAL when corres- 
RP ponding with advertisers. 





Size um formly 54x68 inches, mounted on “Tg | 
cloth, with rolieus, colored and varnished. 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. BoYLe, Managei, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


“The Most Important Literary 








ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 








toa Wonk tothe bebo! Woda Burt via | FURSt Steps iN Scientific Knowledge. 
80 Pupils’ midition” 35 cts.; ; By Pact Bert. 

Part Il. (The A BO Reader), set, 25 ots.:| BY 

Part | pat, on i. fo" cts. - Selected 4 bay bony the teaching of Elementary Science 

Words for eens Se; . DeGra vel. | possi ps ——y ; ceabiael 


opment Froebel’s Education of al 
Wan $1.30; cloth, dic., boards. Gifin’s Graded . 

ae Questi 55 cts.; Garlanda’s Philosophy =e B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
d Co! 


of Words. $1.35. a for catalogue. 


715 & 717 Market Philadelphia, 
LEASE tion Tae JourgNaL when correspoad- | Publishers of School an lege Text- Hooks, et: 
erin sdvertisnrs. Dealers in School Stationery and Suppl” 








The Old Favorites in a New Dress 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA: 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. a 

















Event of the Season.” 
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